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BISHOP LEB'S NEW BOOK. 


EVENTFUL NIGHTS IN BIBLE HIS- 
TORY. By the Right Reverend ALrrep Lex, 
D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Delaware. pp. 424. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1.50. 


We wonld commend it as among the gems of mod- 
ern thought, as the production of a finished scholar, a 
devout Christian, and as suited to benefit every one 
who reads it.” —Episeopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

* Once taken up, the book will not be easily laid 
down. Its merits are not ephemeral, but lasting, and 
it will have a permanent place in many libraries. The 
sermons are simple, but it is the simplicity of strength.” 

Churchman, New York. 


The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 

Harper's CataLoeur sent on receipt of ten cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“Happy is the youngster who gets his Harper's 
Youne Prove every week.”—New York Sun. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Inivstraten Werekty. 

In accordance with the announcement made last 
week, the 
chapter of the new serial, entitled 

SILENT PETE; 
OR, THE STOWAWAYS 


By ture Aurnor or “ Tory Tyrer,” 
“Tim anv Trp,” ero, 


curren’ nionber contains the 


The illustration accompanying it is engraved aft 
er a drawing by W. P. Snyper. 

The Easter ‘seanon is anticipated by the publi 
cation of “ Kaster-eqg Novelties,” by Apevia B 
BrarRD, and “ An Kaster Song,” the words being 
by Margaret E. Sanasren, and the nuusic by F. J. 
Harron. 

The second of two ente raining and instructive 
articles 8 give mt in the current number under the 
title of 

IN THE SADDLE. 
By COLONEL THEODORE A. DODGE, U.S.A. 
The author's lately published book on the subject 
places him in the foremost place as an authority 





pening 


on the art of equestrianism, and he writes for young 


readers clearly and sympathetically, 
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OUR EASTER NUMBER. 

A brilliant Easter Numper of Harper’s Bazar, 
with a tinted and richly illustrated cover, designed 
by W. Hamitton Grrson, will be published next 
week. The varied and ente rtaining contents, which 
will be appropriate to the festive season, will com- 
prise a superb Dovs.e-paGe Sympouicat Itvvs- 
rRaTION, “Easter,” drawn by ALFRED FREDERICKS; 
a characteristic New England story, “ GRANDMA'S 
Easter,” by the popular author Ros Terry Cook, 
with three beautiful illustrations by Freperic 
DirtMan ; @ fine art picture, “ Delia in the Coun- 
try,” a companion to the engraving in the present 
number ; a graphic account of Easter Weddings 
and Dinners ; a striking Easter poem by Mar- 
Garet E. Sanaster; and many other timely and 


interesting features, 


ROUNDING TOWARD THE SUN. 
fig is something pathetic in the way 

in which people, after the long tedium 
and confinement of a winter in the country, 
watch for the first flower of spring in a man- 
ner that puts Ko-ko with his song quite to 
the right-abont. Long before the vernal 
equinox, shod in stout India-rubber boots, 
they begin to traverse fields whose fences are 
half sunk in snow, in order to bring home 
branches of the alder and the soft gray 
pussy-willows, plunging the stems in wa- 
ter, and delighting day by day to watch the 
increasing size and furriness, and at last the 
sudden bursting of the sheath and the tum- 
bling out of the long downy tassel of the 
catkin, 

The snow-drop and the crocns growing 
under the window from bulbs set in the sod 
there do not give the same satisfaction, no 
matter how early they come, that the first 
wild flower does, We cannot but feel as if 
they were a sort of house plants, after all, 
and had not the same secret knowledge of 
the planet’s intentions that is given to the 
flower set of itself and coming up of itself 
in the recesses of the woods. One looks 
with more interest at the reddening of the 
distant wild-rose stems across the meadow, 
the flame pulsing up the yellowing branch- 
es of the willow, than at these home-keep- 
ing wits, and longs for the March day when 
the hepatica shall be found blooming and 
shivering, purple-blne with cold, on the sun- 
ny side of a hill pasture’s rock, and looking 
as thongh it must certainly withdraw with 
the sun into the shelter of its large red 
leaves. But when the hepatica has come— 
and it has been found in middle New Eng- 
land as early as the ides of March—then 
the damp pine woods are all alive with wild 
rich odors, and the May-flower has arrived, 
the epigwa, the ground-laurel, that smells 








sweet and blossoms even in the hands of 
those miscreants who persist in calling it 
arbutnus, these great pink bunches, those 
paler ones that have hardly more tlush than 
a baby in his milky dreams, all alike filling 
the dark wet woods with penetrating spice 
and ineffable sweetness. And while the 
May-flower has been gathered by its lovers, 
the ground has become white in places with 
the saxifrage, the ever-springing grass has 
clothed the earth with emerald, the grass 
in which each particle of brown mould 
strives toward the sun; and the friendly 
dandelion has come, the dandelion whose 
drops of golden light seem the true pledge 
and seal of spring. Then the eye is on the 
alert for the clusters of the shy and delicate 
spring beauty that loves the sun; and it is 
April, and the immaculate bloodroot is to 
be found, whiter than sifted snow, coming 
up wrapped in its great green leaf, a hood- 
ed nun that throws aside her hood to wor- 
ship the sun unhindered. By this the gold- 
en erythronium, or dog’s-tooth violet—no 
violet at all, despite its appellation—whose 
long yellow flower seems but the eulmina- 
tion of its long green leaf, so spotted and 
streaked with reddish-brown as to seem as 
nearly a snake as a leaf. And then the 
swamps are all aglitter with golden cow- 
slips, and barelegged boys are splashing 
among the hummocks and filling their bas- 
kets with greens; the thickets are starred 
with anemones; the gold and searlet colum- 
bine has burst from the sod like a bit of the 
central flame; violets are empurpling the 
slopes; there are the long soft straw-bells 
hidden in their green tents; and the arum 
that strives so hard to be a tlower; then are 
wide pastures snowy with the houstonia, 





whose pale mauve vanishes into cloud tint 
with distance, snowy too with the warm- 
er tint vanishing into green of the straw- 
berry blossom, and golden again with mass- 
es of the silvery cinque-foil and clumps of 
the yellow violet; then we know the linnwa 
is somewhere hiding the blush of its twin 
bells; the all but inaccessible swamps are 
fluttering with rhodoras like swarms of in- 
sects just alighting and waving their pur- 
ple antennwe everywhere about them; the 
buck-bean, made of black and white lace 
and feathers fit for Titania’s tiny wear, is just 
out of reach; the wet places by the wood- 
side are purple again with the iris of the 
flag; the thickets are white with the dog- 
wood-tree, stretching far its great level 
branches like tloors for the fairies to dance 
on; the searlet blossom of the maple seems 
to set the woods afire. As you ride along 
in the deeper forest a great rosy or golden 
orchid looks up at you, the superb moccasin- 
flower; the mountain laurel, too, is just 
about to open on steep river-banks, where 
it may see its beauty grow and fade in the 
tide beneath, and where the harebell has 
long been shaking in the wind; and at last 
the lanes are blushing thickly with the 
wild rose; the pink and white azaleas cloy 
the air about them with a honeyed richness; 
clover and buttercups and white-weed have 
taken broad possession, making beauty but 
common stuff; the water-lily’s white and 
gold will soon be resting upon dark pools; 
the purple sweetness of the arethusa will 
be at hand; the heavy fragrance of the 
clethra, the live coals of the wild fire-lilies, 
will be dropped before the high altar of 
summer and the woods. Then all the wealth 
of summer is at command, the gardens are 
answering the laborer, and what would have 
been precious past believing on the edge 
of snow-drifts is unnoted and ungathered 
now. For, after all, none of this beauteous 
splendor, coming in its multitudinons fash- 
ion, has a tithe of the value of the first ef- 
fort of the earth to light and warmth and 
cheer, and a lapful of lilies in July is not so 


| cherished as a single willow plume that has 


bloomed out-doors in April. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
JANE AUSTEN AND GEORGE ELIOT. 


T is a curious fact that Paris, to which the 
novels of Jane Austen were lately as unknown 
as if she were an English painter, has just dis- 
covered her existence. Moreover, it has an- 
nounced that she, and she only, is the founder of 
that realistic school which is construed to include 
authors so remote from each other as the French 
Zola and the American Howells. The most deco- 
rous of maiden ladies is thus made to originate the 
extreme of indecorum ; and the good loyal Eng- 
lish woman, devoted to Church and King, is made 
sponsor for the most democratic recognition of 
persons whom she would have loathed as vulgar. 
There is something extremely grotesque in the 
situation ; and yet there is much truth in the the- 
ory. The comparison of Howells to Miss Austen 
in particular is very familiar in American criti- 
cism ; and those who think his use of his art severe 
toward women may at least take some satisfaction 
in the thought that it was apparently from a wo- 
man that he learned his trade. 

It is a great compliment to the so-called con- 
temporary school to compare it to Miss Austen, 
and yet it is putting upon it the badge of a fatal 
limitation, It is like saying to the Raphaels and 
Titians of art, “My dear fellows, you are all 











wrong; vou should buy a little bit of ivory, and 
attempt nothing that cannot be done in minia- 
ture.” The very phrase is borrowed from Miss 
Austen herself, who knew her own limitations, if 
the suecessors in her school do not, She de- 
scribed her own work as “a little bit of ivory 
two inches wide, on which I work with a brash 
so fine as to produce little effect after much la- 
bor.” Tler whole sphere was limited to the most 
uninteresting circles of an English country town— 
a community where even the most exciting circle is 
tamer than the dullest country village in America, 
because that American village has probably a 
daily newspaper, and certainly a telegraph office. 
Yet in describing that sphere she showed a skill 
such as has not yet been equalled in English lit- 
erature. She could delineate two or three maiden 
sisters, varying only in their grade and type of 
commonplaceness, and do it with such perfect 
skill that it was needless to say which of them 
was responsible for some remark ; you could no 
more confound them than you could mistake 
Shakespeare’s Shallow for Slender, or Sir Toby 
Belch for Sir Andrew Aguecheek. In Shake- 
speare, it is true, this was but the foundation of 
his art, from which he proceeded to construct 
Hamlet and Lear, But for the modern novelist it 
is the fashion to say that it is the whole of art; 
and if it be the whole, there is no reason why 
Miss Austen should not be placed at the head of 
all fiction. Sir Walter Scott in his day was per- 
fectly willing to place her there—with an obvious 
good-natured limitation. Her talent for describ- 
ing the commonplace scenes of ordinary life seem- 
ed to Scott the most wonderful he had ever met 
with. “The big bow-wow,” he said, “I can do 
myself, like any one now going, but the exquisite 
touch which renders commonplace things and 
characters interesting from the truth of the de- 
scription and the sentiment is denied to me.” 
Thus wrote Scott, with an evident feeling that 
something might be said, after all, for the big 
He was right. Miss Austen can be 
read over and over again in certain moods and 
by those who love her, but it must be owned that 
there are many to whom she is intolerably te- 
dious ; and even her warmest admirers must turn 
sometimes with pleasure to the “ glorious hour of 
crowded life” that Scott rarely fails to offer, to 
say nothing of the profounder emotions that we 
trace through Hawthorne and George Eliot and 
Tourguéneff. 

Miss Austen had one great advantage over the 
modern inheritors of her method that she did not, 
as they do, write upon a theory; she simply took 
the life she saw and painted it as she could, 
There was no deliberate turning aside from deep- 
er emotions, for she apparently never felt them ; 
nor from complex situations, since she never saw 
them. With Mr. Howells, for instance, it is dif- 
ferent; he recognizes the aiternative, but makes 
it a point of honor—almost a creed and a cultus 
—to avoid all that is exceptional. No doubt ob- 
servation and the confidences of others are con- 
stantly bringing to him, as to all of us, real in- 
cidents that are beyond romance, real persons 
more exceptional than any character in fiction ; 
but it is his method to avoid them. Nay, it is a 
principle, for he always seems to assume that 
others should do so; that Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Hawthorne, were going wrong whenever they 
painted any character or situation that could not 
be duplicated in the first boarding-house one en- 
tered. “The sincere observer of man,” he says 
in Their Wedding Journey, “ will not desire to 
look upon his heroie or occasional phases, but 
will seek him in his habitual moods of vacancy 
and tiresomeness.” This simply illustrates Cole- 
ridge’s statemem that we may safely take every 
man’s opinion of the value of that which he knows, 
but should distrust his opinion as to the worth- 
lessness of that which he does not know. The 
point asserted is valuable; the point denied im- 
plies narrowness in the denier. Grant that the 
sincere observer of man will seek him in his 
tamest moods; why should sincere observation 
not follow him also into his heroic or occasional 
phases? Admit that a young man of twenty-one 
is worth painting as he lies in a hammock and 
smokes a cigarette ; that is not the question. The 
question is whether he is utterly worthless as an 
object of art when he rides to certain death in a 
cavalry charge. Is he not then also“ real”? This 
is the whole point at issue between Mr. Howells 
and what he cails “ the childish demands” of his 
contemporary critics. 

Here is where the current theory of novel- 
writing, in America at least, seems to show its 
limitations, Fortunately its practice is, in Mr. 
Howells’s case, less narrow and exclusive than 
its avowed theory; and it is pleasant to see that 
in both cases dux femina facti ; a woman gives 
the signal of emancipation as well as of imprison- 
ment. To turn from the occasional phases to the 
“habitual moods of vacancy and tiresomeness” 
was precisely the habit of Jane Austen; if this 
is all, she stands at the head of literature. But 
this by no means describes the method of George 
Eliot, whom only Miss Austen can surpass in de- 
lineating the village gossips, and yet who always 
holds them as a prelude or as a background to 
something profounder. But in Howells’s very 
last utterance lie pays tribute to “ that colossal 
George Eliot woman’’—a woman whose glory is 
that while she includes what he calls realism, she 
does not end there. Fortunately he himself does 
not end there, either; what would Silas Lapham 
be with its “ heroic or occasional phases” left out? 


T. Win: 


bow-wow, 





CAUDLE AND CHRISTENING 
CUPS AND CEREMONIES. 


Ww are asked by many young mammas as to 
the meaning of the phrase “caudle par- 


’ 


ties.’ 

Formerly the persons who called to congratu- 
late the happy possessor of a new boy or girl 
were offered mulled wine and plum-cake. Some 








early chronicler thinks that the two got mixed, 
and that caudle was the result. 

Certain it is that a most delicious beverage, a 
kind of oatmeal gruel, boiled “two days,” with 
raisins and spices and fine old Madeira (some 
say rum) added, makes a dish fit to set before 
a king, and is offered now to the callers on a 
young mamma, The old English custom was to 
have this beverage served three days after the 
arrival of the little stranger. The caudle-cups, 
preserved in many an old family, are now eager- 
ly sought after as curiosities ; they have two han- 
dies, so they could be passed from one to an- 
other. They were handed down as heirlooms 
when these caudle parties were more fashionable 
than they have been until a recent date. Now 
there is a decided idea of reintroducing them. 
In those days the newly made papa also enter- 
tained his friends with a stag party, when bach- 
elors and also Benedicks were invited to eat but- 
tered toast, which was sugared and spread in a 
mighty punch-bowl, over which boiling-hot beer 
was poured. After the punch-bow] was emptied, 
each guest placed a piece of money in the bowl 
for the nurse. Strong ale was brewed and a pipe 
of wine laid by to be drunk on the majority of 
the child, 

This greasy mess is fortunately now extinct, 
but the caudle, a really delicious dish or drink, is 
the fashion again. It is generally offered when 
master or miss is about six weeks old, and mam- 
ma receives her friends in a tea gown or some 
pretty convalescent wrap, very often made of 
velvet or plush cut in the form of a belted-in 
jacket and skirt, or in one long princesse robe, 
elaborately trimmed with cascades of lice down 
the front. The baby is, of course, shown, but 
not much handled, Some parents have the chris- 
tening and the caudle party together, but of this, 
it is said, the Chureh does not approve. 

The selection of godparents is always a delicate 
task. It is a very great compliment, of course, 
to ask any one to stand in this relation, highly 
regarded in England, but not so much thought 
of here. Formerly there were always two god- 
fathers and two godmothers, generally chosen 
from friends and relations, who were expected to 
watch over the religious education of the young 
child, and to see that he was, in due time, con- 
firmed. In all old countries this relationship 
lasts through life; kindly help and counsel being 
given to the child by the godfather—even to 
adoption in many instances—slould the parents 
die. But in our new country, with the absence 
of an established Church, and with our belief in 
the power of every man to take care of himself, 
this beautiful relationship has been neglected. 
We are glad to see by our letters that it is being 
renewed, and that people are thinking more of 
these time-honored coanections 

After a birth, friends and acquaintances should 
call and send in their cards, or send them by 
their servants, with kind inquiries. When the 
mother is ready to see her friends she should, if 
she wishes, signify that time by sending out cards 
for a “caudle party.” But let her be rather de- 
liberate about this unless she has a mother or 
aunt or sister to take all the trouble for her. 

The godfather and godmother generally give 
some little present; a silver cup or porringer, 
knife, fork, and spoon, silver basin, coral tooth- 


| cutter, or coral and bells, were the former gifts ; 


but nowadays we hear of one wealthy godfa- 
ther who left a check for $100,000 in the baby’s 
cradle; and it is not unusual for those who can 
do so to make some very valuable investment for 
the child, particularly if he bears the name of the 


| godfather. 





Some people—indeed, most people—take their 
children to church to be baptized, and then give 
a luncheon at home afterward, to which all are 
invited, especially the officiating clergyman and 
his wife, as well as the sponsors. The presents 
should be given at this time. Old-fashioned 
people give the baby some salt and an egg for 
good luck, and are particular that he should be 
carried upstairs before he is carried down, and 
that when he goes out first, he shall be carried 
to the house of some near and dear relative. 

Confirmation is in the Episcopal Church the 
sequel to baptism; and in France this is a beau- 
tiful and very important ceremony. In the mouth 
of May the streets are filled with white doves— 
young girls, all in muslin and lace veils, going with 
their mothers or chaperons to be confirmed. 
Here the duty of the godfather or the godiother 
comes in; and if a child is an orphan, or has 
careless or irreligious parents, the Church holds 
the godparent responsible that these children be 
brought to the bishop to be confirmed. 

Notices of confirmation to be held are always 
given out in the various churches some weeks 
prior to the event; and persons desirous of being 
admitted to the rite are requested to make known 
their wish and to give their names to their clergy- 
man. Classes are formed, and instruction and 
preparation given during the weeks preceding 
the day which the bishop has appointed. In 
England a noble English lady is as much con- 
cerned for her goddaughter through all this im- 
portant period as she is for her daughter. In 
France the obligation is also considered sacred. 
We have known of a lady who made the journey 
from Montpellier to Paris—although she could 
scarcely afford the expense—to attend the confir- 
mation of her goddaughter, although the young 
girl had a father and mother. 

It is a ceremony well worth seeing, either in 
England or France. The girls walk in long 
processions through the streets; the dress uni- 
formly of white with long veils. Youths fol- 
low in black suits, black ties, and gloves; they 
enter one aisle of the church, the girls the other. 
When the time arrives for the laying on of hands, 
the girls go first, two and two; they give their 
card or certificate into the hands of the bishop’s 
chaplain, who stands near to receive them. The 
candidates kneel before the bishop, who lays his 
hands severally on their heads, 
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Of course persons not belonging to the Episco- 
pal Church do not observe this rite. But as a 
belief in baptism is almost universal, there is no 
reason why the godfather and godmother should 
not be chosen and adhered to. We always name 
our children, or we are apt to, for some dear 
friend ; and we would all gladly believe that such 
a friendship, begun at the altar when he is being 
consecrated to a Christian life, may go with him 
and be a help to the dear little man. In our 
belligerent independence and our freedom from 
creeds and cant we have thrown away too much, 
and can afford to reassert our belief in and re- 
spect for a few old customs, 

Royalty has always been a respecter of these 
powers. King Edward VI. and his sisters were 
each baptized when only three days old, and the 
ceremony, which lasted between two and three 
days, took place at night, by torch-light. The 
child was carried under a canopy, preceded by 
gentlemen bearing in state the sponsors’ gifts, 
and attended by a flourish of trumpets, 

At a modern caudle party the invitations are 
sent out a week in advance, and read thus: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Brown request the pleasure of 
your company on Tuesday afternoon, at three 
o'clock. 18 West Kent Street. Caudle.” 

No presents are expected. 

For the honor of being a godfather one receives 
a note in the first person, asking the friend to 
assume that kindly office, and also mentioning 
the fact that the name will be so and so. If the 
baby is named for the godfather, a very hand- 
some present is usually made; if not, the god- 
father or godmother still sends some little token 
LY This, however, is entirely a matter of 

No one is obliged to give a present, of 





ft regs 
faney. 
course, 

The baby at his christening is shown off ina 
splendid robe, very much belaced and embroid- 
ered, and it is to be feared that it is a day of 
disturbance for him. Babies should not be too 
much excited; a quiet and humdrum existence, 
a not too showy nurse, and regular hours are con- 
ducive to a goed constitution for these delicate 
visitors. The gay dresses and jingling ornaments 
of the Roman nurses are now denounced by the 
foreign doctors as being too exciting to the little 
eyes that are looking out on a new world, They 
are very pretty and picturesque, and many a trav- 
elling mamma goes into a large outlay for these 
The 
practice of making a child ride backward in a 
push-wagon is also sternly denounced by modern 
physicians 

Fashionable mammas who give caudle parties 
should remember that in our harsh climate ma- 
ternity is beset by much feebleness as to nerves 
in both mother and child; therefore a long se- 
clusion in the nursery is advised before the dan- 
gerous period of entertaining one’s friends be- 
gins, Let the caudle party wait, and the ehris- 
tening be done quietly in one’s own bedroom, if 
the infant is feeble. Show off the young stran- 
ger at a later date: an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, 


bright colors and for the peasant jewelry. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MATERIALS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 
ENRIETTA cloth covered with crape re- 
mains the first choice for dresses worn in 
the deepest mourning, and is used without crape 
lighter mourning. Imperial serge 
is the nearest rival to Henrietta cloth for spring 
dresses, and these two fabrics are worn by wid- 
ows all the year—summer and winter alike. For 
women of wealth there are jet black India cash- 
meres from $4 50 to $7 50 a yard, exquisitely 
fine and soft, and also French cashmeres at 86 
for more dressy mourning. For general use liglit- 
er-weight fabrics are chosen, such as tamise cloth 
with smooth surface of mixed silk and wool, 
while those who prefer all-wool stuffs get wool- 
batiste (called also widows’ cloth), smooth and 
of so little weight that it can be worn all sum 
mer. For tailor suits that are now made either 
with or without crape pure 
Cheviots, wool armure, and the sleazily woven 


for those it 


are wool serges, 
homespuns. 
cost from $150 upward, and eight or ten yards 
are required; the latter quantity is needed for a 
kilted skirt, or for a dress with a plain skirt and 
an outside jacket. 


Plain Cheviots for deep mourning 


For lighter mourning very 
stvlish tailor suits are made of cloth of light 
weight that has hair-line stripes on dull black 
surface. 
face that sheds dust are liked for summer jour- 
neys, 


The mohair Siciliennes of lustrous sur- 


CANVAS FABRICS. 


The introduction of canvas goods has made 
great variety in mourning attire; thus for early 
spring dresses with a jacket or mantle there is 
wool canvas closely woven in small square mesh- 
es or in armure figures, or else striped with bou- 
rette rough threads or tufted in bouclé designs ; 
the Benedictine canvas is new and rather wiry, 
while that called Trappistine is fleeey and coarse- 
ly woven, yet soft to the touch. Woven stripes 
near one selvage are used for deep over - skirts 
of plain canvas dresses, Lace effects in canvas 
stuffs are more popular, and are especially liked 
for long wraps. Striped bourette canvas is a 
pretty wool fabric, double width, and $1 25 a 
yard. More costly Angora wool is made into 
armure canvas at $4 50 a yard, or else the fine 
Angora forms the surface of heavier canvas of 
cheaper wool. For summer dresses are very thin 
étamine or canvas mixtures of silk and wool, 
plain enough for deep mourning ; others, for half- 
mourning, have wide stripes of Sicilienne, o1 
moiré, or bourette, or perhaps lace effects, while 
still others have white stripes or a deep white 
border near one selvage introducing a great deal 
of white in the dress. 


NUNS’ VEILING, ETC. 
Nuns’ veiling remains in favor in pure wool, 











and mixed with silk. Some veilings are quite 
transparent, while others are hard twisted and 
closely woven, while still another kind made of 
camel’s-hair is soft und quite fleecy, Au inch-wide 
selvage marks the nicest veilings. Wool crépe de 
Chine very slightly crinkled, and resembling that 
made of silk, is a choice fabric for the deepest 
mourning dresses in summer, 


GRENADINES, 


The old-fashioned grenadine barége is revived 
for the deepest mourning, and this, like Byzan- 
tine, is one of the durable iron grenadines of 
mixed silk and wool in exceedingly fine meshes ; 
it is to be trimmed with crape, or with pleats or 
folds of itself; it is twenty-four inches wide, 
and costs $2 50 a yard. Taffeta grenadine is 
now made thick enough not to need black be- 
neath it. Various canvas grenadines and others 
with armure and diaper designs are shown in 
pure wool, and still others of silk and wool mixed. 
Stripes of Sicilienne and canvas alternating are 
liked for half-mourning grenadines; various 
drawn-work and lace-like stripes are for light 
mourning. Most dressy of all is the beaded 
grenadine with dull jet beads in stripes, or out- 
lining flowers, or powdering the whole surface, or 
else in lines alternating with brilliant cut jet bead- 
ed lines. These are used for dress waists, for 
panels, tabliers, and for mantles. 





INDIA SILKS, CRAPES, ETC. 


The silks most worn as spring and summer 
mourning are repped Siciliennes, India silks, and 
the silk erapes, China crape, the smooth Paris 
erape, and the deeply crinkled Japanese crape. 
The plain black India silks are used with English 
crape trimmings, or in combination with figures or 
stripes of white on silk of their own quality. 
There are also whole dresses of the figured white 
and black India silks. The erépe de Chine in 
double widths drapes most handsomely, and there 
are beautifully embroidered tabliers and panels 
with dull jets upon them for trimming these for 
very light mourning. The crinkled Japanese 
crapes are about $2 a yard, and the genuine Can- 
ton crapes are more costly ; both ar» single width. 


HOMESPUN, SHEPHERDS’ CUECK, RTC, 


The low-priced homespuns at 75 cents in dou- 
ble widths, and wide diagonal wools, take the place 
of flannel dresses, These are shown not only in 
black, but in white for house dresses, in gray for 
travelling, and in stripes or checks of white and 
black for half mourning. Shepherds’ checks will 
be much used for entire dresses, and with black 
stripes introduced in the checks for skirts. 

WIDOWS’ DRESS. 


The Henrietta cloth dress worn by widows in 
their first mourning should have a basque cov- 
ered plainly with English crape, and narrow folds 
may be laid on as a vest and border on the edge, 
also on the collar and euffs, The skirt may be 
laid in three large pleats for the front and sides, 
while the back is gathered to the belt with point- 
ed wings of the crape dropping down on each 
side. A new design has a fold of crape three 
fingers deep around the Henrietta lower skirt, 
and above this is a drapery of crape arranged as 
a deep over-skirt very long all around, and caught 
up alike on both sides by a cluster of pleats high 
on the hips, while the fulness of the back drops 
down from the belt in three or four loops or Arab 
folds, like those worn on the Arab burnous. The 
fan-pleated apron front is of crape on other gowns 
for widows, while the full straight back is of the 
Henrietta cloth very deeply bordered with crape. 
A kind of princesse dress of crape over dull lining 
silk is made for a lighter dress for summer, This 
has the full skirt attached to the pointed back of 
the corsage, while the front is all in one from 
neck to foot, lapped diagonally, and trimmed with 
rich passementerie of dull jet beads, A small 
visite mantle, a jacket, or for elderly women a 
long cloak, either close-fitted or with square 
made of the Henrietta cloth, and 
trimmed heavily with English crape. A V of 
the crape reaching to the waist in back and front 
trims the mantle. The other wraps have the 
vest of crape and a very wide band covering them 
below the waist line. For summer a nuns’ veil- 
ing dress with crape folds is suitable for a widow. 
Tailors now use English crape on the serge dress- 
es they make for widows’ mourning. The bon- 
net for a widow is a small shape with crape 
doubled and drawn plainly over it without trim- 
ming, as it is covered by the veil; the widow’s 
cap inside the bonnet is two small puffs of 
white crimped organdy muslin, and the strings 
are black gros grain ribbon tied in a small bow. 
The veil of English ecrape falls to the foot in 
front and to the waist behind; the hem in front 
is half a yard deep, and in the back it is three- 
eighths of a yard. A veil made of very fine nuns’ 
veiling, shorter than the crape veil, is worn for 
travelling and the damp weather that takes the 
crinkle out of crape. 


sleeves, is 


OTHER MOURNING ATTIRE, 


The first mourning dress worn for a parent, 
brother, or sister, or for a child, is of Henrietta 
cloth in winter or of nuns’ veiling in the summer. 
It differs from the widow's dress in following out 
the designs fashionable at the moment for color- 
ed dresses, and in having the crape arranged as 
velvet or passementerie would be in colored dress- 
es, A kilt skirt of very broad pleats with two 
bands of crape around it, and long drapery in 
front caught up high on the left hip by a bow of 
crape, is a design lately used for Henrietta cloth 
for young married women putting on mourning 
for their father. For very young women perpen- 
dicular folds of crape trim front pleatings, and a 
regular sash bow trims the back. Instead of sim- 
ple bias folds, there are now bodice fronts of 
crape or of the fine black wool made on basques ; 
these are shirred at the neck and waist with a 
revers trimmed with dull jet. passemeuterie on 
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each side, and below, next the first darts, erape 
pieces are set on and laced together, or else there 
is a stomacher fastened on by buttons and button- 
holes down the first dart. The neck of all black 
dresses has a high officers’ collar, which may be 
covered with crape, The sleeves are close coat 
shape, with a small fold of crape coming out 
from the inside, or else turned back in a point, 
or there may be a shirred scarf of the crape pass- 
ing around it. 
TAILOR SUITS, 


Tailor suits of serge or Cheviot made in severe 
styles, with only stitching or else broad mohair 
braid, are used for complimentary mourning, and 
also for travelling dresses for those in deeper 
mourning. A jacket or short visite completes 
this suit, and the bonnet is of faney black rough 
straw, trimmed with gros grain ribbon in a high 
bow and some dull jet leaves, and perhaps a cor- 
onet of small dull jet beads in rows or a fancy 
pattern. 

SUMMER DRESSES. 


Sewing-silk grenadines, the grenadine barages, 
and canvas fabrics rival nuns’ veiling dresses for 
midsummer, and are similarly made. Bayadere 
folds of crape up one side of the skirt and all 
around it at the foot, with long draperies of the 
thin fabric, are the designs for these. Such dress- 
es are always costly, as they must be made over 
silk. India silks and foulards, partly figured and 
partly plain, are now being made for those in the 
first vear of mourning dress for a parent. Crape 
folds may be used on dull China silk dresses, but 
there is a tendency to make lighter and more com- 
fortable mourning without crape, such as plain 
India silk, with only bands and bows of gros grain 
ribbon for trimming the skirt, and for strapping 
the gathered front of the basque. 

The trousseau of a bride wearing deep mourn- 
ing for her father has just been made of spring 
and summer dresses similar to those mentioned 
here; for instanee, Henrietta cloth, English crape, 
and Cheviot for the spring, with summer dresses 
of nuns’ veiling, sewing-silk grenadine, India 
silks, and China erape. The dress for the wed- 
ding was of the conventional white satin, and on 
that occasion all appearance ef mourning was 
laid aside. 

FOR WRAPS. 


Wraps in mantle or jacket shape are usually 
made of the dress material; but for extra wraps 
to wear with various dresses there are figured 
vanvas woollens for long cloaks or for short man- 
tles; camel’s-hair cloths and new bouclé cloths 
without lustre are for deep mourning wraps. 
For widows, English erape is preferred for man- 
tles, while the silk crapes and beaded grenadines 
are for dressy mourning. For dressy mantles 
grenadine is beaded in stripes of small dull jet 
beads, or else the beads outline flowers. Alter- 
nate stripes of dull jet and of brilliant cut jet are 
also used for mantles. Tailors make short jack- 
ets of Cheviot to wear with various dresses in 
the spring, and on cool days in summer, 

BONNETS, VEILS, ETC. 

Small crape bonnets worn by those in mourn- 
ing for a parent, sister, or child have narrow 
folds of the crape coming forward from the 
crown to the brim, or else the crape is plain on 
the crown, and the brim has pleats and a coronet 
of small dull jet beads. The strings are of picot- 
edged gros grain ribbon two inches wide, and at 
the first there is no other trimming while the 
veil is worn over the face. The crape veil reaches 
to the knees in front and to the waist behind, 
has hems twelve and nine inches deep, and is 
held on by ecrape pins each side, or smaller 
black-headed pins. When worn thrown back, 
the veil is nearly doubled, and is laid in two 
folds across the top. To make the bonnet higher, 
a high rosette of pleated crape is put on in front 
of the turned-back veil, slightly toward the left 
side. When the veil is left off altogether, a 
standing bow of loops of gros grain, picot-edged 
ribbon, with dull jet wings or branches of ber- 
ries, trims the top; this may be put on the pleat- 
ed crape bonnet, or else on one of the heckled 
fancy straw. Two rows of graduated beads are 
still used for the edge of brims, but smaller 
beads in embroidered designs or with pendants 
are preferred. Black wood rosary beads are 
used alone or with dull jet beads for making a 
striped crown or an entire striped bonnet. Black 
beaded tulle, or plain tulle shirred all over, is for 
young ladies’ dressy mourning bonnets, in small 
poke shapes without strings, pointed above the 
forehead, and filled in with pleated lisse or point 
@esprit lace. Old ladies wear smooth black 
straws trimmed with crape folds or bias gros 
grain, or else crape bonnets over large frames. 
The veils of nuns’ veiling are worn by young and 
old alike, and are considered far more wholesome 
than those of crape. Young ladies’ round hats 
of straw have high crowns with close brim cov- 
ered with fine crape folds and erect loops of 
crape, with dull jet wings in front. The dull jet 
beads are now used by young people for their 
first mourning dresses and hats. 


FOR THE NECK, 

White organdy collars and cuffs with deep 
hems are worn by some widows with their first 
dresses, while others who prefer all black have 
two narrow folds of crape inside the dress collar 
and sleeves. White crape or lisse folds are now 
worn by most women in mourning, as black is un- 
comfortable and not wholesome when placed next 
the flesh. Young widows wear white caps, in 
fanchon-pointed shape, with black bows; those 
who are older wear the large mob crown, with 
pleats or folds in front, and strings of the same 
fastened below the back hair. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; and Messrs. Arnoip, Consta- 
BLE, & Co. ; Lorp & Taytor; Le Boutiiirer Bro- 
tHers; Stern Brotugers; E. J. Dennina & Co. ; 
and Reprean. 








PERSONAL. 


Wita Sir Henry Tayrtor, who died in Eng- 
land March 28, in his eighty-seventh year, a liv- 
ing epitome of the nineteenth century bas puss- 
ed away. He had seen the reigns of the Third 
and Fourth GeorGes and WiL.iaM IV., as well 
as the whole of Vicroria’s; also the rise and 
fall of the first Naporeon, his Bourbon suceess- 
ors, and the Third Empire; Scorr, Byron, and 
Sueviey, Lams, CoLerrpGe, und the Lake Poets, 
together with Dickens and THackekay, IRVING 
and Prescott, were of his era; he was a well- 
grown lad at the time of our almost forgotten 
war of 1812, and had witnessed a complete re- 
construction of the political map of rope. 
The events of his long life are graphically set 
forth in his last work, his Autobiography, pub- 
lished last vear by Hakper & Broruers An 
excellent portrait of him, with a biographical 
sketch, will be found in /larper’s Bazar, Vol. 
XVIII., No. 17 

The plan for a Children’s Industrial Exhi- 
bition originated in the fertile brain of Mr. 
CHARLES BARNARD, and was carried into effect 
by the managers of the Industrial Edueation As 
sociation. Mr. BarkNakp had the 
many energetic women, who became de¢ ply in 
terested in his enterprise Phousands of speci 
mens of skilful handiwork by ys and girls 
have been shown in this novel exhibition, in 
cluding needle-work, delicate embroide 





bucking of 





boys 








ry, prac 
tical designing, wood-carving, carpentry, pat 
tern - making, casting, turning, screw - cutting, 


modelling, ete. 

-A new and handsome library 
Columbia College has just been « 
unfortunately there are not many b« | 
into it. There should be a vigorous and deci 
sive movement among residents of New York 
to provide books enough to fill all the shelves 
in the new building. Local pride in the progress 
of a great university like Columbia is 
and proper. There is too little of such pride in 





essential 





this city 

Every one concerned in the recent flower 
show is delighted at the résults of it Phere is 
no doubt at present Ghat a similar exhibition 
will be given next season, and each year there- 
alter. In fuet, it has been suggested that a pe 
manent exhibition of flowers, in a structure de- 
signed especially for it, would be a profitable en 
terprise 

Old Point Comfort is more crowded than 


usual at present, and there is a pressing demand 
there for more hotel xceommodation 

—There will be an important sa 
at London in June and July. 
numbering more than 


ve of pictures 


hese pictures, 


four hundred, most of 
them fine examples, are now in the collection 
of the Duke of Marlborough. Teniers is par 
ticularly conspicuous in this collection. Per 


haps no single canvas in it has greater value 
than CarLo Doers ** Mater Dolorosa 

—Every one that loves the bicycle is now look 
ing forward eagerly to the meet of whecimen at 
Boston on Decoration Day. Boston wus chosen 
because it is the active centre of bicycling, and 
because it has the largest and the finest club 
house in the country. 

—M. De Lesseps declares confidently that the 
Panama Canal will be completed within the next 
three years. Few persons share his confidence, 
although his words have the weight of authority. 

—Ata garden party which is to be given at 
Dublin in May by the Earl aud the Countess of 
Aberdeen the ladies invited will appear in maids’ 
funcy dresses, and the gentlemen in Irish tweed 
suits. 

—Mr. W. K. Tuorne, one of the most skilful 
and daring of the steeple-chase riders, will make 
his appearance on the opening day at Rockaway 
in June. He is now in England, 

—Mrs. MARSHALL O. Roperts has decided to 
visit London for the season there 
cupy a house in Grosvenor Square 

—One of the most agreeable of all the amateur 
performances given since the beginning of the 
winter—and there have 
them—wus witnessed last 
the University Club Ti likely 
to be repeated. The play was called La Bouton- 
and it was written by Mrs, W. <. Moore 
and Miss CoRNELIA VAN AUKEN. The players 
were Mr. FarrFax Harrison, Mr. E. F. Cowarp, 
Mrs. Doremus, and Miss Corrgy 
large and brilliant 


She will oe- 


been a great many of 


Saturday evening ut 
eatre, and is now 


niere, 


There was a 


audience, and the authors 
were congratulated on having produced a clever 
piece 
—A series of charming artistic tableaux has 
been exhibited in the Assembly-room of the 
Metropolitan Opera-house, under the direction 
of Mr. Harry CANNON, who will turn over the 
profits of the entertainments to the Sea-side 


Home of St. George’s Church Among those 
who appeared in the tableaux were Miss Fanny 
Wacker, Miss Epitu Draper, Mrs. Ricuarp 
Inwin, Jun., Miss Grace Porrer, and Miss Fan- 
NY TAILER. 

The new American rose, which owes its ex- 
istence to Mr. GeorGe BAaNCRrorT, is dark pink 
in color, surpassing the Jacqueminot in rich 
splendor. It is known as the American Beauty, 
and is grown, of course, in Washington, where 
Mr. BANCROFT has his garden The Beauty is a 
costly flower, and is seen to the highest advan- 
tage in contrast with a fine full-colored Jacque. 

—HonraTio SCHERMERHORN, who died last 
week, belonged to one of the oldest of our Knick- 
erbocker families. He was an amiable gentle- 
man, and lived for nearly sixty years a life of 
leisure. During a part of that time he was a 
conspicuous figure at Whitestone, Long Island. 

—Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT’S new steam-yacht 
will be christened the Alva. It will have about 
the same horse-power as Mr. Astor's yacht, the 
Nourmahal 

—Mr. ALBERT MILLAUD, a well-known French 
journalist and composer, is soon to become the 
husband of Madame Jupic. It is generally 
known that Madume Jupic is a widow. 

—The ambitious young members of the St. 
Nicholas Cinb have carried their point—which 
was not relished by several old and conservative 
members—and the club will soon be moved froin 
its quiet rooms in Twenty-ninth Street to spa- 
cious and luxurious quarters in Fifth Avenue. 
The St. Nicholas is now eleven years old, and 
its first president was J. W. Beekman. He was 
sueceeded by Freperick Dre Peyster, and the 
latter by Aua@ustus Van CorrLanpr. Both 
Mr. BEEKMAN and Mr. De Pryster are dead. 
Among the members of the club are representa- 
tives of the Astor, VANDEKBILT, TURNURE, [n- 
pe LoxicuarD, Hewitt, aud Rooseve.t tam- 
lies, 
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“DELIA IN TOWN.”—AFTER 


Ws, beauteous form and sparkling eyes, 
To town the rural Delia flies. 

List, gentle nymph, to what I say: 

Let prudence guard thee on thy way. 








THE HEIR OF THE AGES.* 
By JAMES PAYN, 
Avrnor or “ A Braga on Horsenaock,” “ A Woman's 


Venoranor,” “ Baxp wx tur Bons,” “Tur Tax 
or THE Town,” pro. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CONGRATULATIONS. 


HERE are comfortable saws and sayings 

concerning the limits of human woe which 
it is to be hoped have some truthin them. “The 
darkest hour is before dawn,” and “ When things 
are at their worst they must needs mend,” are 
samples of them. It is, unhappily, sometimes 
difficult to say which hour is darkest, or to af- 
firm with accuracy at what point things have 
reached their worst. There are some cases— 
even many cases—where Fate is desperately ma- 
lignant, and “ Unmerciful Disaster never draws 
rein.” But to the majority of us, though it is 
difficult to believe that “ The shadow on the dial 
proves the passing of the trial, proves the pre- 
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sence of the sun,” it may, I think, be said that 
after the tempest comes not only calm but sun- 
shine, that there is some sort of compensation 
for us even in this world. 

Elizabeth Dart was not one given to exagger- 
ate her woes. She recognized, even in her mis- 
ery, that many a woman was not only worse off 
than herself, as the phrase goes, but had far 
deeper cause for tears. Was not Mrs, Melburn, 
for example—of whom, in her ignorance, she had 
been inclined sometimes to think hard things— 
one far more to be pitied? Nor was she so fool- 
ish as to attempt to disarm misfortune by pic- 
turing it to herself as having come to the length 
of its tether. The very letter now in her hand 
might bring tidings of illness from Aunt Jane (in 
the disorganized and morbid condition of her 
nerves it seemed only too probable), and infuse 
still more of bitterness into her cup. Still, that cup 
was well-nigh full. To be a drudge, and an un- 
willing drudge, for life, was the best prospect. 
that life afforded her. She took the letter from 
Janet’s hands with a sigh, half of apprehension, 
half of despondency. It was not from Aunt 
Jane, but from Mr. Argand. She tore it open, 
less in expectation than in fear to encourage ex- 
pectation which should leave her more hopeless 


THE PAINTING BY G. MORLAND. 


Alas! too many a simple maid 


Hath been by cruel arts betrayed ; 
Then quickly seek thy native grove, 
The seat of innocence and love. 


| than before, and out leaped a check for twenty 


| and placed it on the table before her. 


| 


pounds. The blood rushed to her face as though 
it had received a blow. Charity—compensation 
for disappointment—was her explanation of the 
phenomenon, She took up the check with her 
fingers as though they had been a pair of tongs, 
The let- 
ter that accompanied it was a long one, as letters 
must needs be which apologize for a kindness 
that may well be mistaken for an insult. She 
had heard of such misplaced generosity before, 
in similar cases, and the writer’s heart must have 
been touched by her forlorn condition (which he 
must have guessed at, however, by the magic of 
sympathy, since it was certain she had never 
hinted at it), while his judgment had condemned 
her contribution. 

““My pear Mapam,—You have, I fear, been 
thinking me sadly negligent; but a severe and 
sudden illness, an. attack of low fever, must be 
my excuse for not having written to you long 
ago. My last act and deed in health was to send 
your admirable article to the printers. I have 
never seen it since, until I read it in the Millenni- 
um to-day—a circumstance which (if you knew 
my editorial habits, which never permit a proof to 
be in the reading) would have all the force of a 





medical certificate. Strange to say, it has searce- 
ly ever been out of my thoughts. A hundred 
times, as I tossed on my restless pillow, have I 
been at Casterton, on the marsh, on the pier, and 
in the quaint little town. I have seen the race- 
horses, clothed or unclothed, at their exercises 
and at their trial gallops, on the windy downs. 
I have fought against the Danes, and with them 
(for delirium has no patriotism) on Battle Hill ; 
I have seen the towns that lie beneath the sea, in 
your enchanted neighborhood, and peopled them 
with inhabitants who have suffered no sea-change. 
What all this phantasmagoria meant as regards 
your contribution was of course clear enough to 
me, and needed no corroboration from without. 
Still, it will interest you to learn that one of her 
Majesty’s judges—almost the only one in these 
days who has any claim to be considered a judge 
in literary matters—has just been calling on me, 
under the transparent pretence of inquiring after 
my health, but in reality to learn who is John 
Javelin. 

“* Are you aware, my dear sir,’ he was so good 
as to say, ‘that in the net of your Millennium 
this month (I will not say owing to your absence 
from your duties, but in spite of it) there shines 
and shimmers one of those very rare fish called 
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a genius?’ ‘I am well aware of it, my Lud,’ was 
my ungracious reply. ‘I dare say, however, you 
will be careful not to encourage unreasonable ex- 
pectation’ by letting the gentleman know your 
opinion of him,’ was his dry rejoinder—a sarcasm 
which, I hope, you will do me the justice to say 
was unmerited. 

“Tt reminded me, however, of what, but for 
my illness, would assuredly not have been for- 
gotten—namely, to express to you the very great 
admiration I feel for‘ A Bit of Old England’ and 
its author. It is easy to invest with interest an 
uncommon subject, but to make a trite one even 
acceptable is a feat beyond most pens. Your 
little paper will delight every eve that reads it 
and possesses the faculty of appreciation. As 
a mere piece of description, it is perfect—as good 
as Kingsley’s sketches of North Devon scenery. 
The stores of knowledge which it has laid 
under contribution for its illustration must strike 
every one as unusually ample; but to one who, 
like myself, is acquainted with your age and sex, 
they are indeed amazing. The chief, and much 
more uncommon, 
merit of the paper 
lies, moreover, in its 





ed and down-trodden by circumstance, she had of 
late begun to doubt her possession of certain 
gifts of Nature which had from time to time given 
sign of their presence; but now she felt assured 
that they were hers. 

The good man is ignorant of his goodness, or 
surprised to hear that others call it by such a 
name; but in intellectual matters the case is dif- 
ferent: it is probable that every one who possess- 
es exceptional gifts is more or less conscious 
of their existence. The sense of comparison, 
which is not absent from even the most mod- 
est natures, renders it impossible that it should 
be otherwise. The recognition from outside is 
only corroboration. Nevertheless, it brings on 
the birth. 

A glow of confidence—something different and 
far better than the awakening of amibition—per- 
vaded Miss Dart’s mind. ‘ How happy shall I 
be able to make Aunt Jane!” was her first un- 
presumptuous thought; for, whether she had 
genius or not, it was certain, as Mrs, Meyrick had 
said, that she was practical in her ideas, That 





As for the check—which, my lady reader is 
thinking, with a smile, will just pay for her winter 
mantle—I am aware that it did not represent 
much ; still (for comparison comes in here too), it 
represented exactly one-quarter of the annual in- 
come which Miss Dart was wont to receive from 
the practice of her scholastic profession; and 
she had gained it by a few hours of mental toil. 
Compared with the other contents of Mr. Ar- 
gand’s envelope, it was indeed of sma!] intrinsic 
consequence ; but as an earnest of what hereaft- 
er might be won by her pen, it was pregnant 
with possibilities; and if they took at present 
but the concrete form of “making Aunt Jane 
happy,” it was at least a something. 

I think, upon the whole, in short, that that 
change of tone in which Miss Dart has just ex- 
claimed, “Good news, dear Mrs. Meyrick !” no- 
thing but good news justified. 

At the same time, it was difficult to explain to 
that lady exactly what had happened; even if 
Mr. Argand’s letter was not to be considered—as 
Miss Dart was inclined to hold it—a confidential 











course presented itself, though in the face of 
high-wrought expectation, but w. tender this 
weak solution of the mystery of her change of 
spirits. 

“Well, of course, my dear,” said Mrs. Meyrick, 
wondering at the color in those cheeks which a 
few minutes ago had been so pale, and at the 
brightness that had replaced the dew in those 
gentle eyes. “I am glad if you are glad; but if 
it is only because Mr. Argand has printed the 
account you tell me you have written of Caster- 
ton, and which I am sure I should be most pleased 
to read—” 

“He has not only printed it, but paid for it,” 
interrupted the authoress, in desperation, but not 
without a comical sense of disappointment at the 
manner in which her news had been received; 
“he has sent me twenty pounds for it,” and she 
produced the check like one who plays his last 
card. 

“Twenty pounds!” echoed Mrs. Meyrick, ex- 
amining the document with eyes not wholly free 
from suspicion, ‘Twenty pounds for a descrip- 
tion of Casterton ?” 
with a ludicrous 
stress upon the word, 





suggestiveness, In 
the ordinary reader 
it must needs beget 
thought and reflec- 
tion, which will be 
sure to leave him a 
wiser man than they 
found him; but for 
the more exception- 
al one, from his hon- 
or the judge afore- 
said down to the 
humble editor who 
now addresses you, 
it possesses also a 
suggestiveness as re- 
spects the writer, 
and endows her with 
far greater powers 
even than she has 
exhibited. ‘This is 
promise rather than 
performance,’ is a 
professional phrase 
which editors find 
convenient for miti- 
gating the importu- 
nities of youthful as- 
pirants ; but in your 
case it must be va- 
ried. There is plen- 
ty of performance in 
your work, but also 
a promise far be- 
yond it, and of 
which, to speak 
truth without flat- 
tery, I can hardly 
trust myself to write. 
To say that you will 
do far better work 
than ‘A Bit of Old 
England,’ though of 
its kind it is impos- 
sible to conceive 
anything better, 
would be to utter a 
platitude; indeed, 
in your own mind, 
you must well be 
convinced of the 
fact. Let me rather 
predict that you will 
soon do your talents 
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as though she was 
not certain that the 
whole fee-simple of 
the town had not 
been disposed of; 
“why, the Millenni- 
um must be made of 
money,” 

“That is a good 
many people’s no- 
tion of the Millenni- 
um,” answered Miss 
Dart, laughing. 

“But it must be 
true, my dear,” was 
the grave rejoinder. 
“T don’t say a word 
against your talent 
for description, my 
dear; but I am so 
dreadfully afraid 
there must be some 
mistake. Why, how 
long did you take to 
write it ?” 

“Well, the mere 
writing of it took me 
about six hours,” 

“Gracious mercy 
onme! Why, that’s 
twenty pounds a 
day—six thousand 
pounds a year, ex- 
clusive of Sundays; 
and I do hope, my 
dear, whatever they 
offer you, that you 
will never work on 
Sundays.” 

Her appeal had a 
piteous earnestness 
about it which Miss 
Dart comprehended 
at once, and which 
robbed it of its ab- 
surdity. She remem- 
bered that the widow 
had told her how her 
late husband’s work- 
ing at his busts on 
Sunday had been the 
sole cause of disa- 
greement that had 
ever arisen between 
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know concerning 
your position and 
prospects, and es- 
pecially what you 
yourself consider to 
be your qualifica- 
tions for a literary 
career, I shrink 
from giving you ad- 
vice; but it seems 
to me you are wast- 
ing on a narrow field 
such powers of ob- 
servation as nature 
grants only to a very 
few in the same gen- 
eration. After all 
these eulogiums, I 
am afraid the en- 
closed check will ap- 
pear miserably inad- 
equate. You will 
think of the fruit- 
seller of Constanti- 
nople with his ‘In 
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phet—Figs!’ You 
must understand, 
however, that the 
Millennium, though 
thriving, is in its minority, and has not, at pre- 
sent, the means at its disposal to reward genius 
according to its deserts.—With every kind wish, 
I am, my dear madam, yours most faithfully and 
hopefully, Fevix ARGAND.” 


Great is the power of deserved Praise. It frees 
the imprisoned Hope, and turns the key on its 
jailers, black-browed Care and tyrannous Need. 

© touch of fairy wand could have effected a 
transformation more complete than did these 
words of encouragement in the bosom of Eliza- 
beth Dart. They seemed to give wings to her 
very being—or rather, they gave her confirmation 
strong and positive that it had wings. Depress- 





she was already so happy in herself may need a 
word of explanation. A woman who has just 
had her idol shattered should not, it may be sug- 
gested, have derived such exceeding satisfaction 
from the receipt of twenty pounds; but it was 
precisely because it was shattered, and not a 
fragment of worth or comeliness left of it, that 
she felt so buoyant. She had not lost a lover, 
for it was plain she never had one; she had es- 
caped from a scoundrel of whom no remem- 
brance was left to her, save of his perfidy. In- 
stead of being tossed about the stormy waves 
of life on the wreck of her poor fortunes, she 
had suddenly come upon smooth water and a 
harbor. 
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will be necessary,” 
said Miss Dart, smil- 
ing, “if I make six 
thousand a year on 
week - days, But 
don’t you think that 
I have now a good 
excuse for Matthew 
for my having left 
Burrow Hall, and 
given up governess- 
ing in favor of Grub 
Street ?” 

“Of course you 
have ; and, as it hap- 
pens, he need never 
know that Mr. Ar- 
gand’s letter found 
you here, for ever 
since you and Mary 
went this morning 
the poor lad has shut 
himself up in the 
Pavilion, and never 
asked a question 
about the post or 








“IT IS NOTHING BUT SELFISHNESS ON MY PART,’ PROTESTED THE ANTIQUARY. ‘I WORSHIP THE RISING SUN.’” 


communication, it was not, as the phrase goes, 
“everybody’s letter”; to Mrs. Meyrick, it would 
be hardly intelligible, and would certainly lack 
that significance and blossom of promise which 
it possessed for its recipient. To be told that 
her guest had had literary employment offered 
her in London would scarcely account to that 
good lady for the rise that had taken place in 
the barometer of her young friend’s spirits: even 
in the case of an unquestionable genius and origi- 
nal poet—namely, her son Matthew—the emolu- 
ment received for literary labor had struck the 
widow as inconsiderable, and how much less must 
(naturally) be given to any other writer—and for 
mere prose. To Miss Dart, however, no other 





anything.” 

It may be asked, 
with incredulity, 
“ But was so intelli- 
gent a young gentle- 
man as Matthew Meyrick taken in by this pious 
and simple fraud to save him pain; and did not 
the abruptness of the governess’s return from 
Burrow Hall awaken his suspicions ?” 

For the moment—that is to say, till their vis- 
itor’s retirement for the night left him free to 
question his mother on the whole subject, when 
the truth, of course, came out—the explanation 
did satisfy him. That implied invitation from 
Mr. Argand to come, like a literary Whittington, 
to seek her fortune in town, seemed to him of 
the nature of a royal command, which, under the 
same cireumstances, he would have himself obey- 
ed without a moment’s delay. Unlike Miss Dart, 
who was a student of human naturé first, and a 
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littérateur afterward, he put letters before every- 
thing. In view of that flattering letter from the 
Jupiter of the Millennium, all minor matters, in- 
cluding the very existence of such a person as 
Jefferson Melburn, were dwarfed, and disappear- 
ed. In his extreme delight at Miss Dart’s good 
fortune, and in the recognition of the talents 
which had so long aroused his own amazement 
by one so capable of judgment as Mr. Argand, 
le even for a moment omitted to inquire, “ And 
what does Mary say; and how will she do without 
you?” This question, which could not have been 
long postponed, was providentially averted by the 
dropping in of Mr. Leyden to dinner. He had 
heard of Miss Dart’s sudden return—within an 
hour of its occurrence it had, indeed, become the 
talk of the litthke town—and its true cause had at 
»sted itself to him. “ That scoundrel 
Jefferson,” was his private reflection, “must have 
shown his hand, or rather his cloven foot.” 

The antiquary’s regard for Miss Dart, and the 
keen interest he took in her affairs, must be his 
but the fact was, curiosity to know how 
she had discovered the real character of the Ma- 
jor consumed him. The explanation she gave of 
her sudden return to Casterton seemed to afford 
him complete satisfaction; but, in reality, in Mrs, 
Meyrick’s face he read ample confirmation of his 
He saw how the land lay, in short, 
almost as completely as though he had had a 
chart of it; and he proved of immense assist- 
ance in averting the conversation from dangerous 
To judge by the talk, indeed, in that little 
dining-room, one would have imagined it was a 
publisher’s parlor in Paternoster Row, with the 
hostess as a sleeping partner. 
ject-matter—the prospects of a literary life—one 
whit less interesting because not one of the com- 
pany had any knowledge of it; information on 
the point would only have clipped the wings of 
their imagination, or perhaps even plucked them. 

As to material results, the estimate arrived at 
by Mrs. Meyrick, though not exceeded, was held 
to be reasonable and on the whole satisfactory, 
save by Miss Dart herself. 

“Tf my income ever reaches a thousand pounds,” 
she modestly observed, “i think, Mr. Leyden, that 
the stars will have justified themselves.” 

“Certainly not, my dear young lady,” was the 
confident rejoinder. “ Literature will do all it 
can for you, no doubt; but the stars, you may 
take my word for it, don’t put themselves out—I 
mean interfere in human affairs—for a thousand 
a year, 
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Nor was the sub- 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
A NEW DEPARTURE, 


Miss Darr gave way with little reluctance to 
Mrs. Meyrick’s earnest entreaties that she should 
remain at the Lookout another day, She was 
aiwong such friends as she was not likely to find 
elsewhere, and whom she would perhaps never see 
again. She felt the need of an interval of rest 
after that day of incident and emotion, and be- 
fore she commenced a life which, with all its 
promise, must be new and strange. It was also 
necessary, of course, that Aunt Jane, though she 
had no preparations to make for. her reception, 
should be apprised of her coming and its cause. 
Besides, there were two other letters, of even 
more importance, to be despatched, such as could 
be more conveniently written in that peaceful 
place and time than after the conclusion of a 
journey, or in the confusion of an arrival. 

One of them was to Mary Melburn, the other to 
Mr. Argand. The former was far the shorter, and 
yet by no means brief. It was not necessary to 
tell so near and dear a friend that nothing short 
of dire necessity had compelled her abrupt deser- 
tion of, her, under circumstances in which she 
could so ill be spared; and to write of tle Ma- 
jor’s conduct she eould not compel her pen; it 
was a humiliation for her to recall his name. 
The whole explanation of his deceit and treachery 
she left to Mrs. Meyrick—to be sent by the same 
post to her sister-in-law—with a well-founded 
confidence that it would lose none of its baseness 
in the telling. She took it for granted that Mary 
would understand that her separation from Bur- 
row Hall was complete and final; but of the 
lasting nature of her love for her late pupil and 
companion she gave full assurance. 

“ That there is no need for these protestations, 
my dear Mary,” she wrote, “I am well aware ; I 
make them only because it is a selfish pleasure to 
do so; but as to your mother, it is only too neces- 
sary to express my very high regard and respect 
for her, and my gratitude for all her kindness. 
Whatever errors and follies I may seem to have 
committed under her roof, there is none that I 
so deeply reproach myself with as my misappre- 
hension of her gentle and noble nature. I some- 
times thought her cold and constrained to me, 
when, as I now perceive, there must have seemed 
to her much in my conduct deserving of the se- 
verest censure. It would be impertinence in me 
to address her personally on such a topic, but I 
pray you to let her know what distress of mind 
this reflection causes me. In what anxiety and 
alarm you may be at this moment on her account 
I dare not picture to myself, and yet, as she her- 
self will tell you, I cannot be with you. I go to 
London to-morrow to begin life afresh, under 
good auspices.” (Here followed an account of 
her literary prospects.) * But whether failure or 
success attend me, I shall never forget you, or 
fail to sympathize with your joys and sorrows. To 
day, as I feel too well, your sky is dark, and your 
horizon darker still, Alas! I can only give you 
my prayers. With what dread and fear shall I 
open your letter to-morrow night (for I know you 
have written), and yet how thankfully shall I wel- 
come it!” 

To Mr, Argand she was as frank as she had 
hitherto been reticent. She made no attempt to 
restrain the expressions of gratitude that natural- 
ly fell from her pen, She felt as though she 





were addressing a parent: for did she not owe to 
him a new hfe? She pictured him to herself a 
venerable personage, who, laden with the experi- 
ence of at least half a century of literary toil, 
still preserved a tender heart, and delighted in 
the encouragement of budding talent: a sort of 
nineteenth-century Dr, Johnson, who might al- 
most have patted ber on the head paternally, 
and called her “my dear” without offence. She 
plainly told him that his letter had decided her 
to adopt literature as a profession, but at the 
same time acquitting him of all responsibility in 
the matter. It was a project she had had in her 
mind ever since the first moment she began to 
think, though he had given it shape and solidity. 
It was only in her enumeration of what she 
judged to be her qualifications for a literary call- 
ing that she omitted, less from modesty than ig- 
norance, to state the whole truth, She had the 
sagacity to understand that a great deal of the 
reading to which she had been accustomed, and 
which is known as “ high-class” education, is 
only an encumbrance to the mind. She did not 
give herself credit for the acumen which had, in 
fact, enabled her to select from the unwieldy 
mass what was best and brightest. Most per- 
sons of the scholastic class, whether male or fe- 
male, are apt to load themselves with weighty but 
unnecessary information, which they drop, like 
paving-stones, on the toes of their less-learned 
acquaintances, aud are therefore shunned, with 
reason, by society at large. The faculty of in- 
tellectual digestion is deuied to them; they be- 
long to that increasing army, not of martyrs, but 
of those who make martyrs of other people, who 
are educated above their wits. Miss Dart, a Jack 
Horner, without his priggish egotism, had picked 
out the plums from her literary cake; whatever 
was adapted for illustration or for argument she 
had retained for use; and, with an instinct of 
separation and discernment not inferior to that 
which is ascribed (not always, unhappily, with 
truth) to the delicate sensibility of our molars, 
had rejected the rest. Her views of life, if not 
original, were untrammelled by convention; she 
had already suffered for this in person, but, on 
the other hand, it gave a wider range to her 
ideas, which offered a curious contrast to the 
narrow limits of her experience. As regards the 
last, however, though undoubtedly there is an 
advantage in “ seasoned brains,”’ its benefits are 
liable to be exaggerated. It is possible to have 
seen a great deal of human life, especially if it is 
of the same description, and still to remain in- 
tensely stupid. Intuition, which is a sort of ex- 
perience by inspiration, had hitherto supplied its 
place with Miss Dart; and with such persons 
not only does a very little experience, especially 
if it be only sufficiently various, go a long way, 
but a very considerable knowledge of human af- 
fairs can be acquired by reading. Though the 
newspaper had been in the Jndex Expurgatorius 
while she was a pupil, when she became a teacher 
she had been free to read it; and she had, with 
her usual judgment in the matter of selection, 
taken full advantage of the permission. By this 
means she had made herself well acquainted with 
political and social matters that are commonly 
but little studied by persons of her age and sex ; 
she took an interest in them, indeed, which was 
almost phenomenal, and, reversing the usual 
formula, might have been well described as “ of 
the world, although not in it.” 

Introspection, however, was not easy to her, 
for she was far too natural to be self-conscious ; 
and she found that in writing of herself to Mr. 
Argand—which she felt it due to him to do—she 
had undertaken a difficult task. She withheld 
from him, in ignorance, much that it was impor- 
tant to him to know; but only in one thing did 
she mislead him. “I am afraid,” she wrote, 
“that I have no imagination” —a statement 
which had its consequences. She made it in all 
simplicity ; but, as a matter of fact, she had oft- 
en amused herself—having no other means of 
recreation—by imagining an Elizabeth Dart in 
quite other circumstances than her real ones, and 
surrounded by beings of her gwn creation, as dif- 
ferent from her acquaintances in the flesh as 
fancy could form them. Of this practice she had 
anything but a high opinion, and, in fact, was 
ashamed of it; it came under the category of 
day-dreams, and was to be discouraged. 

In conclusion, Miss Dart made no apology for 
inflicting these details upon her correspondent 
—for had he not requested them of her ?—but, 
though giving her London address, she begged 
him to spare himself the trouble of a reply. 
“You have given me at least as much encour- 
agement as is good for me,” she wrote, “and 
there is no fear that the grateful soil will not 
produce a harvest; though whether it will be 
worth the reaping, it will be for you to judge.” 

By that morning’s post the copy of the Mié/len- 
nium containing Miss Dart’s paper arrived at the 
Lookout, and, in spite of her protest, was read 
aloud by Roger Leyden to the rest. 

“T had no idea what an interesting place we 
lived in,” was Mrs. Meyrick’s remark on it. 

“My picture does not strike you, then, as very 
like the original?” observed Miss Dart; not on 
the whole, perhaps, a very happy rejoinder; but 
she was hampered with a sense of embarrass- 
ment from which no young author whose work 
is the subject of discussion in her own presence 
can be wholly free. 

“ Nay; I think itis more like than the original,” 
was the naive reply. ‘ You have made me re- 
cognize beauties in its dear old face which had 
hitherto escaped me, and I seem to love it in 
consequence more than ever.” 

“Let us have no more criticism after that,” 
said Roger Leyden, triumphantly ; “‘ Mrs, Meyrick 
has gone to the root of the matter.” 

“It was hardly possible to go wrong with such 
materials,” observed Miss Dart, modestly: “even 
a journeyman who is so fortunate as to find the 
best Carrara ready to his practiced hand must turn 
out something to be admired ; there is always the 
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marble; and I am sure but for you, Mr. Leyden, 
one-lulf of my sketch at least would not have 
been written,” 

“You have touched nothing, my dear young 
lady, that you have not adorned,” answered the 
antiquary, not gallantly, but in tones of quiet 
conviction, “ What do you think, Matthew ?” 

“Tam thinking if the writer of that delightful 
paper is a journeyman,” sighed Matthew, “what 
am J?” 

“ Considering the quarter from which it comes 
—a gentleman ‘ who writes himself,’ as Sheridan 
says,” remarked Roger Leyden, clapping his 
hands, “I think that ought to content you, Miss 
Dart: eulogiums can no further go.” 

It may be thought that the approval-of private 
friends upon a literary effort does not count for 
much, But, at all events, it is a rare kind of 
praise. If a prophet is held in small honor 
among his own belongings, an author is com- 
monly held in no honor at all. Those of his own 
household, or his immediate neighbors, are the 
last to perceive his merit; it is only when it has 
received public recognition that they swell the 
note of praise. It seems curious, even to them- 
selves, that “though they lived next door,” they 
“never knew this famous man before.” A good 
many first works, it is true, have been published, 
if their author is to be believed, at the “ request 
of friends”; but these are at least as often the 
offspring of imagination as the productions them- 
selves. In the present case these Critics on the 
Hearth, though they were but three, were unusu- 
ally representative: the antiquary, the poet, and 
Mrs. Meyrick each belonged to a very different 
class from the others, and their common opinion 
was therefore all the more propitious. Indeed, 
had she remained at Casterton, there would have 
been reason to fear for Miss Dart, at the very 
outset of her career, the unhappy fate which only 
too often befalls the veteran of letters—under 
the focus of an admiring clique, to become ashes, 
in which his “ wonted fires” do not live. 

The dangerous ordeal was, however, in her 
case very brief, and the flattery of the little cir- 
cle was soon forgotten in its kindness. The 
wrench of parting with her Casterton friends 
was far greater than it had seemed the day be- 
fore, when she had been going on a shorter jour- 
ney, and to dwell with those who had a near con- 
nection with themselves. She might now be 
bidding them good-by forever. 

The farewell interview between Matthew and 
herself was affectionate, and even tender, but 
their talk was not of one another. He spoke of 
his love for Mary, and of its hopelessness, in a 
manner that wrung her heart; yet she could not 
but rejoice that he had so spoken to her; it was 
the highest compliment, she felt, that friendship 
could pay. 

Mrs. Meyrick embraced her with tears and 
If good wishes were a burden, she 
would have sunk under the load. Who was she, 
aud what had she done, she asked of herself, to 
be treated with such confidence and affection ? 

At the railway station, miles away, the first to 
meet her, as she stepped out of the fly, was Roger 
Leyden, a man who always avoided all places, as 
she knew, where nen do congregate. 

It was the first time in her lonely life that any 
one had troubled himself to “see her off” by the 
train; and it touched her very much. 

“It is nothing but selfishness on my part,” 
protested the antiquary. “I worship the rising 
sun. You will one day travel as princes do (and 
railway directors), by ‘a special.’ The stars 
have said it.” Then, as he pressed her hand at 
the carriage window, “ You will not forget your 
friends at the Lookout, I know. Write to poor 
Matthew now and then—you will be the only 
link between him and the world without.” 

It was this, she felt, that he had come to im- 
press upon her; for his love for the lad was 
great. 

Hitherto her journeys (and some of them had 
been long ones) had been dull enough; her 
thoughts had been without speculation. But 
now it was far otherwise; the horizon of her 
life had been enlarged; her future was full of 
hope. 

Presently she arrived at the Junction where 
she had alighted on her way to Burrow Hall. 
She shrank back into a corner of the compart- 
ment, lest by some chance Major Melburn should 
be there. She was as safe from his intrusion as 
though she had been in a balloon. He was one 
of those men whom it is inconceivable to ima- 
gine in a second-class carriage; but it was pos- 
sible he might be on the platform, That danger 
past, her thoughts reverted to those connected with 
him. How were matters going with Mrs. Mel- 
burn and poor Mary? she wondered. Was it 
possible that to the girl’s other troubles was add- 
ed the hateful presence of Mr. Winthrop? The 
Major, indeed, had assured her that it would not 
be so; but his word was as worthless as himself. 

How wretched was the position of those two 
women, which she had at one time imagined to 
be enviable! If there are compensations in one 
lot, there are drawbacks in another; only it is 
Heaven which sends the former, and man who 
too often creates the latter. 

But for that serpent Jefferson Melburn, Bur- 
row Hall might have been, if not an Eden, at 
least a happy home. How much better would it 
be for the world if that “ Bill for the Abolition of 
Scoundrels” could be passed, which one of her fa- 
vorite authors had declared to be so indispensable! 
She found herself drawing a comparison between 
the Major and her unknown friend Mr. Argand ; 
both, perhaps, with equal gifts, but one of whom 
had used and the other misused them. Had the 
one man, she wondered, been always inclined to 
good, and the other to evil? ~The religious world, 
or a portion of it, had a theory that a man re- 
ceivées his call direct and on a sudden from 
Heaven. Was it possible that a call could come 
from the other direction with equal abruptness ? 
Could Jefferson Melburn with truth have said 
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his prayers at his mother’s knee, experienced 
the enthusiasms and illusions of youth, and then, 
all of a sudden, become unwholesome and cor- 
rupt? Or had he been born bad? She knew 
the proverb, Vemo repente, etec., and even its free 
translation by the rather unjust judge (“It takes 
five years to make an attorney”); but she was 
not one to accept proverbs with passive submis- 
sion. Upon the whole, she was inclined to pic- 
ture the man as a Mephistopheles. She dismiss- 
ed him from her mind with a shudder, and turn- 
ed her thoughts to his antithesis—as she imagined 
him—Felix Argand, What sort of person, she 
wondered, was he in appearance? A man prob- 
ably advanced in years, and “crowned with rev- 
erence and the silver hair.” She could never 
tell him how much he had done for her, or how 
grateful she was to him; but if ever she had the 
opportunity, she would tell his wife. blow proud 
that wife must be of him! 

In the midst of these speculations, which had 
devoured the way for her, the houses sprang up 
like magic on either side, each with its little strip 
of garden running down to the railway line, like 
brooks to a river. The train began to slacken 
speed, and the well-known roar of London to 
greet her ears. It seemed to have a wider and 
a deeper meaning for them than it had ever had 
heretofore. 

{ro BE OONTINUKD.] 





THE LITTLE DARK DOCTOR. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HE doctors all said that Ladislaw must go to 

Europe to recover his health, and Ladislaw 
said I must go with him; but it was necessary 
that he should travel with a physician, who would 
watch the variations of his pulse, and a friend 
introduced him to the “litthe dark Doctor,” as 
Ladislaw described him to me, who, having been 
overworked himself, needed a vacation. On my 
part, I had my chaperon, to be sure—a widow, 
not too old, and®eot too frivolous, who knew how 
to be blind at diseretion, and who was at the same 
time so dreadfully near-sighted that she could 
hardly distinguish a flirtation from a quarrel, 
and who, moreover, never made her appearance 
on deck after the first day during the whole voy- 
age. I found the Doctor a great convenience, 
you may be sure. Ladislaw said one would sup- 
pose I was his patient; but Ladislaw always ex- 
aggerates a little about such things. Our pas- 
sage was long and rough, and Heaven only knows 
what I should have done but for the little dark 
Doctor! If I wanted an extra wrap—and one al- 
ways does on shipboard—or a book, or my chair 
moved, he was at hand. He read to me on calm 
days, he sang to me little Spanish and Italian bal 
lads on moonlight nights; he beguiled me with 
anecdotes of his profession when we sat upon 
deck in a heavy swell, with our chairs lashed to 
the house, and the spray driving over us—that 
is, unless Mr. Finch, the English gentleman who 
had made our acquaintance through Ladislaw, 
stole a march upon him, and erected a canopy 
over my head with his umbrella and mackintosh, 
or gave me his arm for a promenade on the tipsy 
deck. The doctor, however, lavished his atten- 
tions upon me with an air which made one sen- 
sible that le would do as much for any woman- 
kind who happened in his way; that there was 
nothing personal or particular in his devotion, 
Perhaps I divined his feeling from the perfect 
ease with which he made himself at home with 
me, as if I were merely a companionable cousin 
or other indifferent feminine relative. Shall [ 
ever forget that pitch-black night—“ a verv Wal- 
purgis night,” the Doctor had said, earlier—when 
the engine stopped suddenly, like a tired-out 
heart, on the Irish coast, and all the gentlemen 
came tearing up from the card-room, and the la 
dies, in all degrees of toilettes, from their state- 
rooms, forgetful of seasickness or appearances ; 
and I, with sudden visions of shipwreck in that 
plunging sea, with the bustle of launching life- 
boats, and the terror of being swung. into one, 
and possibly dropping between the two, rising 
before me like a spectral scene, fainted outright 
upon the deck, and waked to find myself in the 
Doctor’s arms in the saloon ? 

“ You thought this was the end of the world 2” 
he said, smiling as only the dark Doctor could 
smnile. 

“T fancy that I am dead—and damned!” I an- 
swered, laughing hysterically. 

He dropped me upon the sofa and turned away. 
“They stopped to take soundings,” he said. “It 
is nothing. You had better go to bed.” 

“Do you charge much for your advice?” I 
asked. “ Well, good-night. I hope we may not 
meet in the life-boat.” 

One day in London, when we were walking 
through the dim old cloisters at the Abbey, and 
trying to spell out the names of the dusty dead on 
the worn pavement, having left Ladislaw and 
Mrs. Adams still mooning in the Poets’ Corner, 
the Doctor said : 

“ You were a little frightened that night on the 
Irish coast. To tell tho truth, a small pipe in 
the engine broke; but there was no real danger, 
1 suspect.” 

“And you were not frightened at all; knowing 
this ?” 

“IT? We would all go together, you know. 
Your company would be as pleasaut in heaven as 
on shipboard.” 

“ Equivocal—but thank you. As for me, I 
like to choose my company, not have it thrust 
upon me.” 

“Yes?” he said, indifferently. 
pany would you select ?” 

“T would select an artist, or a musician, or 
perhaps a poet.” 

“JT see. In heaven they need no doctors.” 


“Whose com- 


“Nor on earth either, generally speaking.” 
And then I impertinently repeated to him the 
little German legend of the Doctor to whom Death 
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paid a visit one day, and who, begging to defer 
the debt of Nature, offered to divide all his future 
patients with the King of Terrors; and so en- 
grossed were we with this pastime that we bare- 
ly escaped being locked into the Abbey. 

“You do not think well of the profession,” he 
said. 

“Oh, don’t 12 But, honestly, do you think 
yourself that the one who voluntarily elects to 
live in the constant sight of disease and suffering 
can have a sensitive or esthetic nature? And I 
love the esthetic!” 

Ile did not answer, but looked at the yellow horn 
of the new moon, making a rift in the fog, which 
the sunset light faintly tinged, while I looked at 
him. There was certainly nothing esthetic about 
the Doctor, if you except his triste mustache and 
his general shapeliness. I remember once, in 
Holland, as we steamed in a little packet to Zaan- 
dam, and counted the windmills and the cottage 
roofs that appeared to grow up behind the dikes, 
“that he, happening to speak of himself, remarked 
that he had been mistaken sometimes for a Span- 
iard. 

“Yes, you are dark enough to be the shadow 
of somebody else,” I said. 

“ And your ideal is a blond hero,” he returned. 

“ How well you know my ideals!” I answered. 
“Like Bobby Shafto, ‘fat and fair, combing down 
his yellow hair’-—of lofty stature. I’m certain 
Bobby was tall.” The Doctor was incontestably 
short and thin. 

“But the best things are in the smallest par- 
cels,” said Mrs. Adams, coming to the rescue. 

What a quaint old place we found Zaandam, 
where Peter the Great has left an odor of ro- 
mance that seemed to cling to the little green 
cottages with their red-tiled roofs, which resem- 
bled the wooden villages of our infancy! And 
how the Doctor scowled when I wasted my sub- 
stance on some vivid green pottery of an odd pat- 
tern! 

“ What's the use buying such trash ?” he asked. 

“ Ah, the esthetic taste lacking. You call this 
waste; but you don’t understand the art of econo- 
my. This green dish, that looks as if it were de- 
formed, and that cost me exactly five cents, will 
look so foreign and fantastic in the garish light 
of America that my friends will think I have 
brought them a bonanza. Besides, I like to spend 
without counting the cost; I hate to count my 
money. I hate poverty or a genteel sufficiency.” 

“Tn other words, you love luxury.” 

“Have I ever confided my loves to you? I 
love plenty, I confess. I should die of economy ; 
it is worse than the gout for cramping one.” 

“You must marry a millionaire,” said Mrs. 
Adams. 

“ First catch your hare,” suggested Ladislaw. 

“There’s the Herr Doctor,” I heard Mrs. Ad- 
ams say in an aside to Ladislaw. 

“ But he’s not a millionaire, nor to be caught 
with chaff.” 

I wondered if the Doctor’s ears were as keen as 
mine; but his face betrayed nothing. 

I think it was in Heidelberg that we met again 
our friend of the steam-ship, Mr. Finch. We had 
climbed to the Schloss, and found him seated in 
a loop-hole, so to speak, behind its curtain of 
ivy, sketching the scene. 

“Mr. Finch!” I cried. 

“ Yes,” said the Doctor; “a bird in the hand.” 

“ He looks more like one in the bush just now,” 
as he hopped down from his perch to greet us 
with effusion. 

‘“* Welcome to my studio,” he said; “Iam just 
sketching the valley of the Neckar in passing.” 

“ What a lovely old ruin this is!” said Ladis- 
law. 

“T like to think of the lords and ladies who 
made love on that old balcony in the sweet June 
weather,” Mr. Finch replied, ‘or when the moon- 
light overlay the valley, who are only a handful of 
dust to-day.” 

“T suppose their ghosts walk there?” asked 
Ladislaw. 

“Certainly. What's an old ruin without a 
ghost?” 

“Oh! I wish I could see one!” I cried. 

The Doctor “ pshawed.” ‘ You base material- 
ist! you do not deserve the vision.” 

“Tf you will come up here with me some star- 
light night,” vouchsafed Mr. Finch, “ we may be 
able to unearth one.” 

“ And Mrs. Adams will come too,” said Ladis- 
law. 

It was Mr. Finch who “ pshawed” this time, but 
beneath his breath. 

“Certainly,” put in the Doctor. “ Mrs. Adams 
is as eager to see a ghost as yourself. You 
should extend to her all the advantages of for- 
eign travel.” 

But, for all that, Mrs. Adams did not see one. 
I met Mr. Finch on the staircase the following 
evening, and we slipped out of the hotel and up 
to the Schloss, while the others supposed I was 
writing letters in the retirement of my own room. 
Was it very wrong? I dare say Mr. Finch thought 
so. We wandered up and about the old place 
with its haunting shadows, startling bats and 
owls and all sorts of night-moths from the tap- 
estry of ivy, while he repeated ghostly verses and 
whispered a good many ghostly nothings. And 
I had my reward, For while we rested in a re- 
cess that looked out upon the dark sky and river, 
the moon shot out a beam between the clouds, 
and revealed the shadows of two figures on the 
balcony. 

“There, I told you you should see a ghost. 
You are not faint? It is really only two lovers,” 
said Mr. Finch. 

Was I faint? Judge whether the sensation 
that possessed me was fear or pain. I had ree- 
ognized one of the shadows as that of the “ Herr 
Doctor.” As they stirred and walked slowly out 
of sight, I saw that the lady was veiled, and lean- 
ed confidingly upon the Doctor’s arm. But what 
business was that of mine? What was the Doc- 
tor to me, or I to the Doctor? Plainly, nothing. 


, 





“T think we had better go down,” I said, pre- 
sently, to Mr. Finch. 

“Those shadows that passed,” he said, “are a 
noble lady who eloped one dark night with her 
physician, They have been dust these hundred 
years, but as punishment are doomed to retrace 
their steps every night. Don’t you want to stay 
till we see the old noble, her father, with all his 
retainers and men at arms, stalk in ghostly pur- 
suit?” 

“S’mother-night,” I answered, frivolously. “If 
Mrs. Adams finds I am not in my room—” 

“ What would she do?” 

“Send the Herr Doctor after me.” 

“ And the Herr Doctor is not a favorite,” com- 
placently, as we went slowly down the steep. 

I lay awake till late that night, wondering who 
the veiled lady might be. The Doctor looked 
very innocent next morning, and so did I—I hope. 

‘“* Why do you look at me in that tone of voice ?” 
he asked, when my eyes had been involuntarily 
fixed upon him for some time, trying to unravel 
the mystery. 

“TI was looking into vacancy,” I answered, 
briefly. 

“Speaking of vacancy, have you seen Mr. Finch 
to-day ?” 

“Mr. Finch is a highly esthetic nature,” I 
began. 

“And you love the wsthetic—birds of a fea- 
ther!” 

“ By-the-way,” I ventured, “why didn’t you 
come up and play cards with us last evening ?” 

“Did you wait for me?” he asked, regarding 
me gravely, 

“T can’t say that I did. But I hate to play 
with dummy.” 

“ And did you play with dummy %” 

“Is this the New England Catechism, Herr 
Doctor ?” 

“The New England conscience and catechism 
went out of fashion, I believe, some time ago.” 

“Yes; I fancied you no longer had any use for 
them,” I said. 

“No; when I am with the Romans, I do as 
the Romans do;” and then we both laughed, and 
Ladislaw said we were like two quarrelsome chil- 
dren. “TI expect you will be boxing each other’s 
ears the next thing.” 

“No,” said the Doctor; “I always give a kiss 
for a blow.” 

But for all that, I couldn’t help being a lit- 
tle distant to him afterward, whenever I remem- 
bered the veiled lady at Heidelberg Castle. He 
used to call me “ Lady April,” I was so incon- 
stant in my moods. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but after this, wherever we went, Mr. 
Finch was sure to be there before us, or to follow 
later. The Doctor called him my shadow, and 
Ladislaw said he thought my shadow was the 
only thing about me which the Doctor disliked. 
But, for my part, I was growing rather tired of 
Mr. Finch and his everlasting prating about medi- 
zval art, and color, and what not; and I couldn’t 
go to a picture-gallery unless he attached him- 
self, and explained the pictures loud enough for 
all creation to overhear, while I was anxious they 
should suppose that I had been familiar with the 
masterpieces all my days, and was only looking 
at them out of a sincere appreciation of the beau- 
tiful. I’m afraid I liked better the Doctor's 
method of going through a picture-gallery in ten 
minutes, and the scientific air with which he re- 
garded Rembrandt’s “ School of Anatomy” in Am- 
sterdam for two minutes, and remarked, patron- 
izingly, that “the arm and hand were well laid 
open,” as if Rembrandt was a pupil in the dis- 
secting-room. But Mrs. Adams said, “I ought to 
be thankful for such an instructor in art, and 
that probably Mi: Finch was a nobleman travel- 
ling incognito,” 

“ He lives in a castle in the air, I faney,” I said. 

But she would go on encouraging his atten- 
tions, and he would go on following us hither and 
thither. Well, we were in Germany at Christ- 
mas-time, and we had a Christmas tree all to our- 
selves. The Doctor and I went out to select it, 
and it seemed as if the Black Forest had walked 
into the market-places. It took a good while to 
find the right one,and we went out day after 
day, till Ladisiaw said it looked as if we were 
waiting for one to grow. However, we had it 
planted in our own parlor, and such lovely things 
we coaxed into blossom upon it. It was the 
most wonderful tree in the whole world, when it 
was fairly in bloom; hung with cut papers that 
resembled fine gold chains, dripping with a deli- 
cate dew of silver, dropping golden pine cones, 
grown in fairy-land, and silver acorns and wal- 
nuts, budding with real roses and lilies, migno- 
nette and Parma violets, blossoming into gorgeous 
cornucopias of gorgeous sweetmeats, and lighted 
by a hundred tapers. The Doctor took a keen 
pleasure in it, as if we were two children. I enjoy- 
ed it all of course, as if it were a dream—a poem ; 
but the vision of the veiled lady would rise up 
anon, and seem to ask if I had forgotten her. 
I had not forgotten her, although at times she 
had seemed like the baseless fabric of a dream. 
The Doctor and I were extinguishing the tapers, 
after Mrs. Adams and Ladislaw had gone to their 
rooms, when he stopped humming the Lorelei, 
and said, turning to me, “ Here is a little flower 
that Christmas trees sometimes bear, which you 
have overlooked. The reason I was so long in 
selecting the tree was because I wanted one 
that was sure to bear this kind of blossom,” and 
he held in his palm a tiny ring box in which a 
circlet of pearls gleamed. I put out my hand; 
just then the veiled lady seemed to sweep be- 
tween us, her long veil almost obscuring the Doc- 
tor’s face. “Shall I put it upon your finger, mein 
Liebling, for better or worse ?”’ he was asking. 

I withdrew my hand. “I did not under- 
stand,” I stammered; “I do not wear rings.” 
And he blew out the last candle as I left the 
room, 

The Doctor was preparing to leave us at this 
time, having only agreed to spend six months 











with Ladislaw, who was now quite restored ; but 
Ladislaw, knowing nothing of his discomfiture, 
would have him stay over the New-Year; and, 
as the custom is in Germany, we lighted our 
Christmas tree again on New-Year’s, and talked 
over other dead years, and kept each other awake 
till all the chimes of the old city pealed midnight 
with a hundred mellow tongues; then we opened 
the baleony doors, and listened to the weird mu- 
sie and the voices in the street calling a “‘ Happy 
New- Year” from far and near; and presently 
some one stopped beneath us, and sang an Abend- 
lied sweet as the murmuring of a little brook 
among the grasses, tender as a lullaby. 

“A happy New- Year, Mr. Finch,” I csied. 
“Come up and say good-morning.” 

Then, as I leaned over the Christmas tree to 
blow out a candle that had burned down to the 
evergreen, and was making a rich, pungent odor 
in the room, the lace shawl I had thrown over 
my head caught in the flame of another candle, 
and in an instant I seemed to be standing in the 
centre of a flame. I never knew exactly what 
happened. I seem to remember seeing the Doc- 
tor’s face through that red mist, and perhaps Mr. 
Finch’s, I cannot be sure, and then darkness, 
When I came to myself I was in bed, and the lit- 
tle dark Doctor was feeling my pulse; and I just 
lifted myself on my elbow to look in the big mir- 
ror opposite, and then buried my head in the pil- 
low. I can never repeat all the lovely things the 
Doctor said just then; how I was dearer to him 
than even in my beauty; how no flame was so 
strong as his love, or could burn it to ashes. 

“ And the veiled lady ?” I asked, irrelevantly, 

“The veiled lady ?” he repeated. 

“Yes. Who was she? In the evening at 
Heidelberg Castle. You must remember. Don’t 
try to deceive me.” 

““Yes”—and a smile was leaping from every 
dimple —“‘ yes; the veiled lady of Heidelberg 
Castle was—Mrs. Adams, your chaperon.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Adams afterward, ‘“ confess 
that you thought very little of the woman who 
would walk to the Schloss with the Doctor alone 
at that hour, I had missed you, and we went in 
pursuit,” 

“And has Mr. Finch been to ask for me?” I in- 
quired later. “Did he send me those Jacque- 
minot roses ?” 

“Mr. Finch is not at liberty to inquire for you 
just now,” answered Mrs. Adams, “ and roses are 
not exactly in his line. He has thrown off his 
disguise.” 

“And has he turned out to be a cuckoo, or a 
nightingale ?” 

“He has turned out to be only a jail-bird, my 
dear. He has been a famous forger, that is all.” 





A RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST. 
See illustration on double page. 
rPHIS “ Wedding Feast” is a romance of the 
Russia of the seventeenth century, when the 
great nobles were almost as powerful as their 
sovereign, and the magnificence and splendor of 
their banquets rivalled those of the Orient as 
Milton once described them. Having been mar- 
ried with due pomp in the church, the young 
couple have met at the feast in the presence of 
their nearest relatives and friends ; but although 
the groom has seen his bride before, he has not 
yet seen her face, the betrothal having been the 
work of the parents exclusively, and the bride 
having been kept at home in seclusion, accord- 
ing to the custom of the day. While the luxu- 
riously attired guests are about to pledge her 
health in golden goblets enriched with precious 
stones, the groom bends forward to take his first 
kiss. With much dexterity the painter has seized 
the most dramatic moment in the scene. Partic- 
ularly happy is the manner in which he has de- 
picted the mutual relations of the pair—the mod- 
esty and abasliment of the bride in the presence 
of so large and festive a company, and the re- 
strained eagerness of the groom who has just 
caught sight of her loveliness. The criticism has 
been made that the manner of the young man is 
scarcely eager enough, in the circumstances, but 
the artist seems to have conceived him as a very 
geutlemanly type, who appreciates fully her em- 
barrassing position, and is loath to pain her by 
a conspicuous tenderness. Although urged on 
by the jolly and boisterous plaudits of the assem- 
bled guests, he has an instinct of refinement which 
acquaints him with the wishes of so sweet and 
sensitive a woman, and he does not propose to 
do violence to his convictions of what in the cir- 
cumstances is fit and becoming. This method of 
conceiving the situation does honor to both the 
artist and the groom, and affords at the same 
time an extremely dramatic contrast between the 
reserve of the principal pair and the outbursts of 
the merry-making guests. 

Very dramatic, also, are the pose and facial ex- 
pressions of the nobles seated by the table, and 
in the disposition of the twenty-two figures of the 
painting the artist has shown great facility and 
felicity. It is not the first time, indeed, that he 
has been successful in this particular, The 
“Wedding Feast” received the medal of honor 
at the Universal Exhibition of the Fine Arts at 
Antwerp in 1885, when among the Jury of Award 
were distinguished painters of every country 
in Europe. There were eight medals of honor 
—one for the best representative of the art of 
each principal country in the world—and in 
addition to Konstantin Makowsky, the paint- 
er of the “Wedding Feast,” Oswald Achen- 
bach, Bonnat, and Sir Frederick Leighton were 
similarly honored. Makowsky is celebrated in 
Russia and at the more recent of the Interna- 
tional Exhibitions at London and Vienna, but, 
we believe, no other work of his has ever been 
brought to this country. His early years at Mos- 
cow were not made romantic by poverty and its 
conventional exigencies, but were passed in the 
sunlight of an affluent home, and in the presence 


of artists and friends of art, attracted thither by 
his father’s fondness for pictures and patronage 
of their authors. The art school at Moscow gave 
him his first academic instruction, which was soon 
followed by his experiences at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in St. Petersburg, where he obtained 
the second prize for a very remarkable historical 
painting entitled ““ The Assassination of the Czar 
Fedor Borissovitch.” His principal works for 
the next few years were portraits; but in 1869, 
when thirty years old, he produced his “ Carnival 
at St. Petersburg,” so characteristic of the na- 
tional life as greatly to widen and heighten his 
professional reputation. Not long afterward the 
Emperor of Russia bought his large and very 
dramatic canvas the “Transport of the Sacred 
Carpet to Cairo,” for which M. Makowsky had 
made special studies at the Egyptian capital, 
whence he brought home a collection of Oriental 
stuffs and other curiosities, gorgeous ih color and 
suggestive in historical associations. He then 
painted the “ Bashi-Bazouks,” and an extremely 
interesting figure- piece representing the naiad 
enchantresses of Russian mythology, those beau- 
tiful and delightful water-nymphs known as the 
Roussalki. His next important work was the 
“Wedding Feast,” owned by Mr. Charles W. 
Schumann, a jeweller of 24 John Street, New 
York city, and visited since the middle of last 
December by a daily average of one thousand 
persons. The proceeds of the exhibition of the 
painting have been devoted to charitable objects 
and in the last six weeks have amounted to $3000 

Considered simply as a work of art, apart from 
its interest as a vital reminiscence of the Russia 
of two hundred years ago, the “ Wedding Feast” 
has many distinct points of excellence ; and when 
the colors which now render it so gorgeous a pic ce 


of delineation have been subjected to those me 
lowing influences of time which are the painter's 
best friends, the tonality of the work will proba- 
bly leave nothing to be desired. In power of 
realization the author shows himself a member 
of the most advanced school ; even GérOme would 
not have given more attention to the reproduction 
of the gorgeous goblets of gold, the great dishes 
of silver, and the head-dresses of the women 
elaborately embroidered in precious stones; but, 
like Géréme himself, the painter displays the gift 
of the constructive imagination, and has warmed 
and welded all the separate incidents of the scene 
into a glowing whole. As a draughtsman he is 
thoroughly accomplished in all the devices of the 
Academy ; as a student of Russian history he is 
assiduous and enthusiastic; as a dealer in senti- 
ment he is without extravagance or convention- 
alism. His “ Wedding Feast,” with all its faith- 
ful and masterly delineation of detail, is a sweet 
and melodious poem, or rather, one might say, a 
fragrant breath across the centuries from an 
epoch in which romance was sti!! chivalric. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pereiexity.—As you have left off crape, satteen is 
not too glossy for your cotton dress. Make it with 
a gathered basque and long drapery falling on two 
pleated flounces at the foot. Have white hair stripes 
or small sprigs of white 

Mrs. J. L. K.—Your question is too vague. We do 
not know to what you refer 

Miss G. P. 8.—The lady guests are given the back 
seat in the carriage, the hostess sitting In front. 

M., Sunsortuer, A Worrirp Srewine-Woman, 
Fane, M. Y., Cyntruta, T. N. J., Evua, J. A. M., Coro- 
nano, M. C., Maris, D. G., Mrs. 8., Parson’s Wier, 
and other inquirérs about spring wool dresses, black 
silk dresses, and canvas and summer fabrics, also about 
combinations of two materials, are referred to the il- 
lustrations on the first page of Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIX., 
and to the New York Fashions of the same paper. 

Youne Lapy.—Read about hosiery in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIX. 

Mrs. Boyp.—Send your llama lace mantle to a pro- 
fessional scourer to be cleaned, and he¥e it draped as 
an apron without cutting it. We do not reply by mail 
to inquiries about dress, nor do we furnish addresses, 

Lovist M.—We know of no other name for Levia- 
than wool. Get blue silk or else bouclé wool of light 
quality for your blue silk skirts. 

Mrs. N. J. B.—Get soft black kid buttoned boots 
and white stockings for your girl baby. Do not put 
colored silesia slips under her white frocks. Do not 
use sashes. If she must wear amber beads, tie them 
with a narrow yellow ribbon 

Kansas.—Get thin summer silks, such as fonlard or 
surah, and grenadine and canvas dresses for New Or- 
leans and Cuba in April and May, but take also some 
warmer wool dresses, such as white serge and blue 
homespun. 

Pirti-Sine.—Your suggestions are good, but you 
will do well to copy either of the designs for spring 
tailor gowns on the first page of Bazar No. 9, Vol. XTX. 

Mrs. H.—Get a dark biue silk surah, or else a black 
French lace dress over black satin surah, for a summer 
church dress. Consult Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIX., for 
hints. Any large store sends samples on application 
by mail, The blue homespun will be suitable for 
travelling. Early hints ond illustrations about chil- 
dren’s clothes will be given in the Bazar. 

Suuscrmer.—Your brown serge will make a nice 
travelling dress. Brown or blue homespun will be 
suitable for your girls. Read about mantles in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIX. 

Oxvp Sunsoriser.—Read about wraps in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIX. 

Suusortper.—Make your boy a box-pleated coat 
with sacque front of your striped jersey cloth 

Linutan.—Your little boy is not too old tor white 
muslin yoke dresses, but you should make his next 
dress in sacque shape or princesse fashion. 

Cc. W. H.—Get brown or navy blue serge for a young 
lady's travelling dress, and make it by any of the sim- 
ple des s for tailor dresses. Have a short jac ket of 
the same, and also a long Ulster of checked or striped 
Scotch cloth. Straw bonnet or round hat the color of 
the dress and an ample band-bag of seal or alligator 
skin will complete the outfit. 

Mus. J. F. K.—Jackets will be worn with wool dress- 
es, and mantles for more dressy toilettes. 

A Canapa Susscutser.—A veil of nuns’ veiling is 
better for travelling than a crape veil, otherwise the 
suit is right, though serge is now preferred to flannel, 
and should be made in plain tailor fashion, with braid 
trimming. Henrietta cloth is preferred for handsome 
dresses, You need only put braid and buttons on one 
pleat. A late Bazar with New York Fashions on 
mourning materials will be sent you ou receipt of ten 
cents. 

E. F. W.—Get blue or brown bonelé cloth for a 
young girl's jacket, and make by hints in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIX. 

Di Lewma.—Read an article on dinners in Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. XIX. The yoke and sleeves of lace are 
suitable with the pink and black dress 

D. H. W.—The jabots of lace, or elxe a band of jet 
galloon, will make your velvet all rigut, Put pockets 
on both sides, . 
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BALLATA ITALIANA. 
OF ALICIA’S BONNET. 
By E. CAVAZZA. 
AST night Alicia wore a Tuscan bonnet, 
L And many humming-birds were fastened on it. 


I sat beside Alicia at the play: 
Her violet eyes with tender tears were wet 

(The diamonds in her ears less bright than they) 
For pity of the woes of Juliet: 
Alicia’s sighs a poet might have set 

To delicate music in a dainty sonnet. 





Last night Alicia wore a Tuscan bonnet, 
And many humming-birds were fastened on it. 


And yet to me her graceful ready words 
Sounded like tinkling silver bells that jangled; 
For on her golden hair the humming-birds 
Were fixed as if within a sunbeam tangled, 
Their quick life quenched, their tiny bodies man- 
gied, 


Poor pretty birds upon Alicia’s bonnet! 


Last night Alicia wore a Tuscan bonnet, 
And many hamming-birds were fastened on it. 


Caught in a net of delicate creamy crépe, 
The dainty captives lay there dead together; 
No dart of slender bill, no fragile shape 
Fluttering, no stir of any radiant feather; 
Alicia looked so calm, I wondered whether 
She cared if birds were killed to trim her bonnet. 


Last night Alicia wore a Tuscan bonnet, 
And many humming-birds were fastened on it. 


If rubies and if sapphires have a spirit, 

Though deep they lie below the weight of earth, 
If emeralds can a conscious life inherit, 

And beryls rise again to winged birth— 

Being changed to birds but not to lesser worth — 
Alicia’s golden head had such upon it. 


Last night Alicia wore a Tuscan bonnet, 
And many humming-birds were fasteved on it. 


Perhaps I dreamed—the house was very still— 
But on a sudden the Academy 
Of Music seemed a forest of Brazil; 
Each pillar that supports the balcony 
Took form and stature of a tropic tree, 
With scarlet odorous flowers blooming on it. 


Last night Alicia wore a Tuscan bonnet, 
And many humming-birds were fastened on it. 


A fragrance of delicious drowsy death 
Was in the air; the lithe liavas clung 
About the mighty tree, and birds beneath 
More swift than arrows flashed and flew among 
The blossoms of the perfumed poisonous breath, 
The heavy honeyed flowers that hung upon it. 


Last night Alicia wore a Tuscan bonnet, 
Arid many humming-birds were fastened on it. 


Like rain-drops when the sun breaks up the shower, 
Or weavers’ shuttles carrying golden thread, 

Or flying petals of a wind-blown flower, 
Myriads of humming-birds flew overhead— 
Purple and gold and green and bine and red— 

Above each scariet cup, or poised upon it. 


Last night Alicia wore a Tuscan bonnet, 
And many humming-birds were fastened on it. 


What rapid flight! Each one a wingéd flame, 

Burning with brilliant joy of life and all 
Delight of motion; to and fro they came, 

An endless dance, a fairy festival ; 

Then suddenly I saw them pause and fall, 
Slain only to adorn Alicia's bonnet. 


Last night Alicia wore a Tuscan honnet, 
And many humming-birds were fastened on it. 


My mind came back from the Brazilian land; 

For, as a snow-flake falls to earth beneath, 
Alicia’s hand fell lightly on my band; 

And yet I fancied that a stain of death, 

Like that which doomed the Lady of Macbeth, 
Was on her hand: could I perhaps have won it? 


Last night Alicia wore a Tuscan bonnet, 
And many hamming-birds were fastened on it. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “Tone Stewart,” “My Lover,” 
* Lizzix Lorton or Grayries,” “* From 
Deeams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PIGHNIC AT FERNDALE ABBEY. 


N country places abrupt invitations are the 

rule, and parties of pleasure are got up at 
shorter notice than is possible in towns, where 
the social net has a trick of letting the great fish 
slip through its meshes unless, caught betimes 
and closely gripped, and pearls have to be dived 
for with long lines. Fitz-George Standish, then, 
organized one of these sudden gatherings—a pic- 
nic to Ferndale Abbey—as a beneficent relief 
from those eternal tennis parties, which, to his 
way of thinking, were such graceless abomina- 
tions. A pienic, on the contrary, was a fair- 
seeming show and a goodly diversion. A number 
of knights and ladies, leaning in melancholy 
attitudes against tree trunks, gracefully reclining 
on the grass among ferns and flowers, or walking 
in stately couples through forest glades, making 
love of the kind which sighs in a sonnet and is 
rewarded with a ribbon—these made a pageant 
fair to the eye and elevating to the fancy. If 
only the hideous nineteenth-century costume could 
have been exchanged for something medieval and 
mosaic; and if only apple blossoms could have 
flushed the bonghs in July, and Iseult might have 
listened to Tristram beneath the pink and not 
the green—the pageant would then have been 
perfect. Still, with all its short-comings, a picnic 
at Ferndale Abbey was better than jumping up 
at a ball struck across a net; and Fitz-George 
Standish looked on his as much in the light of a 
protest and a pattern as of a. pleasure. 








* Begun in Hanren’s Bazaz No. 1, Vol. XIX. 
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Hence it came about that Yetta’s engagement 
to gather wild flowers for the second time in the 
forbidden and enchanted ground by Heron’s Pool, 
with Lanfrey and Ethel Clinton to give her coun- 
tenance and protection—the home authorities 
notwithstanding—was set aside in favor of one 
to eat veal pie and raspberry tart with all Beaton 
Brows in the cleared space by the river which 
ran through the Ferndale woods. 

The old abbey was one of those places which 
attest the practical wisdom of the religious or- 
ders. Vowed to poverty and asceticism, no body 
of men were ever keener to discover nor more 
eager to enjoy the best that life could give. 
Wherever they settled they chose an outlying 
acre of paradise, and took care that aspect and 
beauty should be perfect. Fertile land and fa- 
cile harvests—a river for trout-fishing on the 
sunless days and to feed the carp pond at all 
times—tlie gentle slope, lying to the south, for 
the garden of herbs and fruit trees—the home 
meadows of sweet rich grass for the pasturing of 
the kine—the radiant valley—the scented woods 
—do we not all know the circumstances sur- 
rounding these old abbeys? And this of Fern- 
dale was no exception to the rule. Open to the 
suvuth and west—protected from the north and 
east—it caught all the sun our churlish Northern 
skies have to give. In its sheltered places were 
nooks where even those who have followed The- 
ocritus, and dreamed of love beneath Sicilian 
skies, might feel their warmed blood flow like 
the glad gods’ ichor in their veins—where imagi- 
nation roused, as the senses were lulled, could 
conjure up those visions of beauty which make 
life a charm and pain a forgotten dream. 

Thanks to our modern Saint, the place was 
now protected and kept inorder. There was no 
more carting away of the fallen blocks of old 
red sandstone which once had made the arches 
aud the walls—blocks just handy for the pigsty 
or the byre a-building hard by; no more bold ab- 
duction of the saint’s head which had smiled as 
a corbel, of the demon who had grinned as a 
gargoyle; no more chipping away a rose or a 
leaf trom the floral tracery round the skeletonized 
window, to be placed among the litter of an 
amateur’s museum, and labelled “ From Ferndale 
Abbey,” as if theft were the evidence of artistic 
perception, The curator, who held the keys and 
looked after the visitors, was responsible for the 
conservation of ail that time and pecuiation had 
left; and the place was kept in good order 
throughout. The grass that had taken the place 
of the pavement which pious feet had trodden in 
daily procession so many generations ago was 
freshly mown and soft and green; the tlowers 
which had rooted themselves on the ledges and in 
the crevices of the crumbling walls—snap-dragon 
and wall-flowers, ivy-leaved toad-tlax with its cas- 
cades of leaves and foam of flowers, bittersweet 
and red valerian, stone-crop and livelong—were 
preserved as if they had been exotics planted with 
cost and tended with care, rather than wildings 
brought by the wind and nourished by nature 
ouly. Everywhere the ravages of the Great De- 
stroyer were arrested, and the edax rerum was 
balked of his gluttony. But Fitz-George Stan- 
dish, true to his foolish school which falls foul of 
all modern action in art matters, be it for care or 
neglect, said the place looked “ smug,” and how 
much more beautiful would it have been if left 
tw the generous wildness of chance and the mel- 
ancholy beauty of decay! 

“A curse lies on this godless generation,” he 
said to Mr, Harcourt, as they went through the 
gates and into the great aisle of the ruined 
church, “It has been struck with judicial blind- 
ness, and can see neither God nor beauty; it 
knows as little of art as it does of holiness.” 

“So much worse than our forebears, Standish?” 
lisped the rector, blandly. “I fancy, now, that if 
we were to get hold of the secret books of those 
old fellows, we should find more than one scandal 
judiciously burked, more than one injustice tyr- 
annously mamtained, Human nature has much 
the same substance, whether crowned or cowled; 
and for the most part it is distance which lends 
enchantment. The unknown, you know, is al- 
ways the magnificent.” 

“You uphold this age and century ?” said Fitz- 
George, dolorously. ‘* You uphold the men who 
scrape the walls of the Colosseum, renovate St. 
Mark’s, build churches like barns, with spires 
like pepper-pots, and can find no better mudel 
for their factories than the hideous nightiuares 
we know of ?” 





“ Frustra laborat qui omnibus placere studet,” 
said the rector, blandly. “If the bones of the 
Colosseum were to be preserved, they must have 
been scraped bare of all that devouring flesh of 
verdure; if St. Mark’s is not to fall in ruins, it 
must be renovated betimes; if the laity do not 
cave for the glory of God, us set forth by worthy 
architecture, they must have barns and pepper- 
pots as all that can be compassed by their sub- 
scriptions ; and factories at least answer their 
purpose, and offer images of virile simplicity 
adapted to their work.” 

“Oh!” protested Fitz-George Standish, with a 
kind of groan; and the rector, saying with mock- 
humility, “I acknowledge that I am only a 
clown in these matters, where you are a belted 
knight; still, a clown is understood of his kind, 
and Don Quixote’s language was a trifle over his 
hearers’ heads,” passed on to shake hands with 
Mrs. Ellacombe and gently satirize their host. 

For a man of his principles it might have 
seemed a desecration to use these sainted pre- 
cincts for such a purely secular purpose as a pic- 
nic; but Mr. Standish compounded with his con- 
science by half-measures, as we are all so apt to 
do, and made the ruins serve only for the pro- 
logue of meeting, talk, and love-making, while 
the cleared bit of wood by the river was the scene 
of the active drama—the dinner. The old ab- 
bey, with its splendor of coloring and grace of 
line, made ideal frames for the living pictures 
that unconsciously composed themselves against 








the background of green and red; but it framed 
nothing more beautiful, to Fitz-George’s mind, 
than the sweet fair face and form of Yetta 
Carew. He saw her as the Lady Abbess, with 
the white band across her brow, and her Jong 
robe of virgin blue, come with her attendant 
nuns to confer on holy matters affecting discipline 
and doctrine with my Lord the Bishop, or per- 
chance the Papal Legate; or haply as the chate- 
laine of the neighboring castle, in coif and wim- 
ple and rich attire of samite gem-bedecked, 
lighting from her palfrey to crave the blessing 
of the Abbot, and by his blessing the protection 
of Heaven. She was the true genius of this sa- 
cred spot; and had he wanted an excuse for his 
entertainment he would have found it in her. 
For as there is always a “ highest light” in every 
painting, so in all assemblies of people is there 
the Best—sometimes the only one. Alas for 
the mutability of things human and the inconstan- 
ev of even knightly fancies !—Yetta was now the 
Best to Fitz-George Standish, and Elsie Arrol 
was rapidly passing away into that shadowy lim- 
bo where lie the discarded dolls and broken idols 
of our days of darkness! That ghastly folly of 
Petrarch and Laura suddenly showed itself for 
what it was. It was like tainted sugar which, 
at first sweet, turns to bitterness in the mouth 
by time. He saw the banker's wife as one, wak- 
ing from an opium dream, recognizes in the 
shapes and sounds of beauty that had thronged 
around him things of the sordid every-day, trans- 
formed by fever to divinity; as Charlemagne in 
the ages long ago, when the charm was taken 
from beneath the tongue, saw the decaying corpse 
where he had caressed the beloved woman. His 
pink, round, plump little Laura was a sham. 
She was only Cicely the dairy-maid at a fancy 
bell. His devotion to her was a sham: it was 
but another name for idleness, and the offspring 
of affectation. The whole round of mock-heroics, 
mock -zstheticism, to which he had subseribed 
his allegiance, was a sham; and the only truth 
worth living for was embodied in this simple, 
sweet, and serious girl, who was and did not pre- 
tend to be—his Beatrice transferred from Flor- 
ence and the poetic past to Beaton Brows and the 
hateful nineteenth century—which, however, she 
went far to redeem. 

But an association once made is difficult to 
break. It binds us like a hasty promise given 
in the morning to prove our disaster in the even- 
ing. It may be as flimsy as gossamer, and grow 
to be as painful as a thorn pricking the flesh; 
but it is a fact; and facts have their own vital- 
ity, however unreal the basis. This silly pretence 
of Platonic love and devoted knighthood could 
not be scattered by a new desire, like a seeded 
thistle caught by the winds. It must linger out 
its time, moribund and decaying as it might be. 
And Fitz-George Standish had stil! to devote him- 
self to Elsie Arrol, as he had done for the last 
four years, and as she expected him to do to the 
end. But while his feet went one way his eves 
went another; and when he smiled in that pain- 
ful manner of his, which made it more a gash 
than a smile, he groaned inwardly, and mentally 
devoted the banker’s wife—sad-green dress, pur- 
fled trimmings, false medizvalism and all—to the 
infernal deities which seemed to have taken pos- 
session of himself. Then, being a good kind of 
man if but a weak brother and parcel-fool, he 
took shame to himself that he had failed his es- 
tablished folly, and did his best to salve over his 
conscience by an increase of absurdity—which 
but repeated and strengthened the sham in which 
he was already bound as by bands of iron. 

Meanwhile Yetta, profoundly unconscious of 
the small tempest mutely raging in this meek 
heart, kept dutifully close to Mrs. Ellacombe, who 
had chaperoned her. Paston preferred to remain 
at home, having business on hand he desired to 
arrange—business which included the arrival 
from London of a box of gold and notes, into 
which he thrust his hands as if they had been 
so many scented flowers from the Tree of Life. 

Yetta was beginning to feel the sweet sum- 
mer’s day sultry and oppressive, the beautiful 
red ruins dull and lifeless, the people uninter- 
esting, Mrs. Harcourt intolerable with her prods, 
and Mr. Harcourt a bore with his sarcasms—be- 
ginning to wish that she had remained at home 
with her father, as perhaps she ought to have 
done—when the Clintons drove up; and it was 
as if the castle of the Sleeping Beauty suddenly 
woke to life,and the stagnant waters broke their 
barriers and were set a-flowing. How handsome 
their old murrey-colored liveries were! What a 
wonderful point of color they made in the land- 
scape! and how glad she was to recognize the 
stunted stature and creeping, mouse-like step of 
Ethel! 

They came in full foree—the four girls, accom- 
panied by their mother, Lady Jane—with the two 
young men following in their buggy. French, 
like Paston, preferred his home business to this 
al fresco repast shared with wasps and spiders ; 
and, meanwhile, worried and interrupted the work- 
men, to all of whom he held himself able to give 
lessons on the best method of doing their busi- 
ness, from laying on the mortar to sketching the 
elevation. But as he gave them lashins of bread 
and beer after he had exasperated them all round, 
they forgave him before the day was out, and 
pronounced him “a real gentleman at bottom, 
although he was as sly as a natter-jack and as 
teddious as a blue-jemmy.” 

When Lady Jane and her party came through 
the gate and into the grand aisle where all the 
rest were assembled, there was that soft flutter 
of garments and subdued modulation of voices 
which mark the arrival of Personages. The 
Clintons were always the Clintons at Beaton 
Brows; and no usurper could dispossess them, 
as no failure among themselves would degrade 
them. Smudge, rent, lapse, fracture— what did 
it signify? The oil in the ampoule may be ran- 
cid; it none the less creates the Lord’s anointed. 
Zenobia, captive, was still their queen to the Pal- 





myrans, if but a poor fettered slave to the Ro- 
mans, clanking her golden fetters as she walked 
by the conqueror’s triumphal car. And Lady 
Jane—their Lady Paramount—was received by 
all this festive congregation as reverently as if 
indeed of a different flesh and blood from the 
rest. Mr, Harcourt lisped and satirized; Mrs. 
Harcourt went briskly forward, her haste ex- 
pressing the coalescence of equality, as it were 
two drops of quicksilver running together on the 
plate; and Fitz-George “louted low,” bringing 
his soft felt hat down to his knees with a sweep 
suggestive of plumes and typifying homage. El- 
sie Arrol, too, shouldered her way in among the 
first ranks, in her stolid, round-eyed unconscious- 
ness of intrusion, walking with short steps and 
on her heels, as her manner was, while making 
her courtesy with as much exaggeration as Pe- 
trarch had made his reverence. Sharp, matter- 
of-fact, uneesthetic Lady Jane received this af- 
fectation, with scarcely veiled contempt for Elsie, 
with the same contempt, greatly attenuated, for 
Fitz-George. Five Oaks was a charming place ; 
and nothing takes the nonsense out of a man like 
a practical mother-in-law. Mr. Standish was a 
fool, as she often said, but under proper manage- 
ment he might be made available: and husbands 
of rank and means convenient for tlie four scanti- 
ly dowered girls at the Hall were at a premium. 
Wherefore she greeted this ape of wstheticism— 
this medieval “ masher” and modernized Euphues 
—with more cordiality than she felt for himself 
personally, though not with more affection than 
she felt for his fields and farms. 

Neither the first among the eager, nor the last 
as if reluctant, Mrs, Ellacombe bided her time to 
welcome their local queen on this her first ap- 
pearance in a party of pleasure since the tragedy 
which had isolated her and hers from the world. 
She was standing at a little distance from my 
Lady’s more immediate court—Yetta Carew by 
her side, as radiant as the blue sky beaming 
overhead, While standing there, waiting her 
turn and biding her time, Lanfrey and Ethel 
broke through the little throng and came up to 
her and Yetta—Lanfrey glad to have this oppor- 
tunity for what was essentially a public manifesto 
and private protest, and Ethel following his ex- 
ample—in fear and trembling of the consequences 
truly, but heroically loyal to the cause and its 
leader. The other girls merely bowed — each 
stiffer and more glacial than the other. Maurice, 
his face aflame, did not come near, and content- 
ed himself with lifting his hat; but Lanfrey 
shook hands and spoke to Paston Carew’s daugh- 
ter with evident pleasure and marked cordiality, 
and his face was the text on which more than 
one embroidered a commentary. 

Lady Jane, at times conveniently short-sighted, 
put up her broad-framed, tortoise-shell glasses, 
and stared at the little group as if she did not 
know her own children. She looked full at Yet- 
ta, not twenty feet away, with that fixed stare 
which presupposes ignorance for the one part, and 
insensibility for the other. The girl’s treacher- 
ous cheeks burned like scorching roses, but she 
made the best of things. She did not falter nor 
become shamefaced for all her treacherous blush, 
but went on speaking to Lanfrey and Ethel as 
lightly as if they were her friends assigned by the 
fitness of things, and not foes ordained by a fate 
of which she knew the action only, not the source. 

Really the situation was becoming strained to 
absurdity! thought the guests. Here were the 
Carews, established, received, part of the ac- 
knowledged society at Beaton Brows; and for 
Lady Jane to ignore Miss Carew as if she did not 
know her, was as iniquitous as boycotting, of 
which it was a form. Why should she put up 
those hideous glasses and stare at the poor girl 
as if she were a doll without feeling, or a savage 
without knowledge? _Why should she pretend 
not to know her, when she saw her every Sunday 
at church, and knew her as well as she knew the 
pulpit or her prayer-book? While Mr. Lanfrey 
and Miss Clinton were speaking quite like friends 
—almost more than friends, if the young man’s 
face might be read as one reads an inventory— 
why should the other young ladies bow, with 
mouths that suggested vinegar and lemon juice, 
and Captain Clinton look like a hostile turkey- 
cock, with his face aflame in that extraordinary 
way? 

So thought the guests, not disinclined to find 
fault with even their sacred lady when she went 
too far and trod on the heels of folly. The re- 
verse, indeed, of disinclined; for nowhere does 
snobbery avenge itself so cruelly as in England, 
where the idol of Rank is both worshipped and 
vilified—treated as the Neapolitans treat their 
saints—prayed to, flattered, and féted one day; 
sworn at and beaten with rods the next. 

Mrs. Ellacombe thought the best thing she 
could do for all concerned was to end this sorry 
pretence, and set things fairly foot to foot. 

She took the girl’s hand in hers and said: 

“Let me present Miss Carew, Lady Jane. She 
is in a manner my adopted child.” 

“T was just going to introduce her, mother,” 
said Lanfrey, hurriedly, 

Lady Jane would fain have reduced her son to 
cinders by a look which all could read; but, 
caught in the net-work of social decorum, she 
was forced to yield to circumstances, and to ac- 
cept the introduction without an overt disclaim- 
er, if without cordiality—contenting herself with 
staring hard and saying abruptly: 

“Is this your first visit to Ferndale Abbey ?” 

“No,” said Yetta; “I have been here before 
with my father.” 

The exquisite melody of the girl’s voice, heard 
for the first time, fell on Lady Jane’s ears with 
unpleasant surprise. She was angry with her- 
self in that she had to acknowledge this new 
charm, having already to confess a beauty which 
she did her best to comfort herself by saying 
was of an unbeautiful type. She felt like the 
prophet called to curse and compelled to bless 
instead. Standing there in that warm summer 
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sunshine, she had the strange feeling of darkness 
and inward chill which comes from unconfessed 
hostility. It was not the violence of anger, nor 
the warmth of combat, but just the dead cold of 
enmity. She would have liked to say something 
rude, cutting, sarcastic—something that should 
abash this unwelcome intruder, and punish her 
for the sin of her father’s birth. As she had no 
opening compatible with self-respect, all she 
could do was to turn away sharply, with a curi- 
ous little half-strangled noise; and Yetta felt 
that she had displeased Lanfrey Clinton’s mo- 
ther, she did not know how. Before she had time 
to come to an understanding with herself, she 
was called away from her own thoughts by Lan- 
frey’s voice saying, pleasantly: 

“ Have you been over the ruins, Miss Carew ? 
Do you understand all about them ?” 

“JT am sure you do not,” chimed in Ethel; 
“30 come with us, and we will explain them to 
you.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


MISS JENNIE CHAMBERLAIN. 
See illustration on first page. 


\ E give this week, by permission, an excel- 

lent portrait of the charming young Amer- 
ican lady Miss Jennie Chamberlain, whose beauty 
has attracted such admiration in England. 

Miss Chamberlain is the daughter of W.S. 
Chamberlain, Esq., a well-known lawyer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and niece of the Hon. Selah Chamber- 
lain, Her maternal grandfather, Judge Willson, 
was a college classmate of the Hon. H. B. Payne, 
United States Senator from Ohio, and his law 
partner until Mr, Willson was appointed by Pre- 
sident Pierce the first United States Judge for 
the Northern District of that State. As a num- 
ber of misstatements have been made concerning 
Miss Chamberlain’s family, we are glad to be able 
to give the actual facts in the case. 

Miss Chamberlain is of medium height, with a 
dazzling complexion, luminous brown eyes, and 
chestnut hair. Her loveliness of character equals 
her personal charms, and it is gratifying to know 
that she has resisted all temptation to remain on 
the other side of the ocean, and has returned like 
a true American to make her home in her native 
country. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XV. 
Cream of carrots. 
Potatoes baked in cream sauce. 

Chicken pie. 

Stewed cabbage. 

Drumsticks and pinions, with orange salad 
french candies, 
Coftee. 


> 


MVE first glance at our current bill of fare 
shows a blending of the fine with the com- 
monplace, and a suggestion of possible extrava- 
gance in cream. But the house-keeping expert 
will not take alarm, knowing that in good cook- 
ery the nature of things is interchangeable, and 
that milk is the basis of many “cream” dishes. 
The soup is a representative one, such as can be 
made from any seasonable vegetable which pos- 
sesses distinctive flavor or color, either one being 
sufficient to give character to a cream soup. 

To begin the preparations for dinner, peel and 
slice enough bright orange-colored carrot to near- 
ly fill a pint bowl, and put it over the fire to boil 
in a quart of boiling water slightly salted ; while 
the rest of the dinner is being cooked, let the car- 
rot boil until it is soft enough to rub through a 
sieve or fine colander, with a potato-masher or a 
wooden spoon, in the form of a pulp or purée. 
Fifteen minutes before dinner, heat a quart of 
milk ; mix together over the fire in a thick sauce- 
pan two tablespoonfuls each of flour and butter, 
stirring them with a small wooden pudding-stick 
until they are smoothly blended and begin to 
bubble together; then gradually stir with them 
heated milk, the carrot pulp, and enough hot wa- 
ter to make about two quarts of soup as thick as 
good cream ; season the soup palatably with salt 
and pepper, let it boil, and then serve it. Like 
other soups made with butter and flour, it will 
thicken by standing; should it become too thick, 
mix ina little hotmilk. When green pease, string- 
beans, asparagus tops, or lettuce are in season, 
the appearance of the soup is much improved by 
the addition of about half a cupful of either, 
boiled tender in salted boiling water, drained, 
thrown for a moment into cold water to set the 
color, and then again drained and put into the 
Care should be taken to boil the green 
vegetables in actually boiling salted water, and 
only until they are tender, but not at all broken. 
The pease should have the pods washed before 
they are shelled and boiled; the beans should be 
cut in long diagonal strips and boiled; the let- 
tuce in narrow strips, about two inches long, 
boiled for a minute in salted boiling water, and 
then thrown into cold water before being put into 
the soup. The contrast of color is exceedingly 
pretty, and the effect good. 

Either one large or two small chickens will an- 
swer for both of the dishes mentioned on the 
bill of fare; those poor skeletons are not meant 
whose purplish flesh, showing under the skin of 
the back and legs, suggests their having been too 
often left out overnight in the cold, but plump, 
comfortable-lodking birds that have been able to 
accumulate a layer of fat between the flesh and 
skin, One young fowl weighing about four pounds 
will serve, if the bones are small and well covered 
with tender flesh, or two smaller ones. Poultry 
with disproportionately large bones is apt to have 
coarse, stringy flesh, unless it is carefully fed. 
The age of poultry can easily be decided by ex- 
amining the lower end of the breastbone; if it is 
soft and pliable—in other words, if the cartilage 
has not yet hardened into bone—the bird is still 
young, and may reasonably be thought tender; 


soup. 
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there should be some appearance of fat under the 
skin, and the bones should be well covered with 
flesh. Care should be taken to select clean-look- 
ing poultry, perfectly sweet iv oder, and with un- 
broken skin, 

After the feathers and pinfeathers are re- 
moved, the bird should be singed, carefully wiped 
with a wet towel, and drawn without breaking 
the intestines. The tips of the wings should be 
cut off, and the legs just below the knee-joint. 
The head, neck, and crop are also to be removed, 
the neck being cut in pieces. 

The wings should be cut off with a piece of the 
breast attached to each; the drumsticks and sec- 
ond joints are t© be cut off together, and part of 
the bove taken out through a clean cut from the 
inside, Lay these portions aside, and use the 
body of the bird as follows: 

To make a chicken pie, cut the chicken in 
pieces about two inches square, taking out some 
of the most unmanageable boues ; put the chick- 
en over the fire with enough butter to prevent 
burning, and brown it quickly, dust the browned 
chicken with flour, and move it about in the pan 
until the flour is brown; then cover it with boil- 
ing water, season it palatably with salt and pep- 
per, and let it stew very slowly while the crust is 
being made, 

To make good plain flaky pastry, use either the 
best lard, white and firm, or the best butter, It 
is not reasonable to hope to make good pastry or 
cake unless prime materials are used. Allow 
half as much shortening as flour, by weight; that 
is, half a pound of flour and a quarter of a pound 
of butter will cover a chicken pie in a baking 
dish, or make two fruit pies of ordinary size. 
Avoid melting the shortening, and thus heating 
the pastry, by handling it. Sift the flour, mix it 
with just enough cold water to make a dough 
which can be rolled out without sticking to the 
hands or the pastry board; use a little extra flour 
in rolling out the pastry; roll it out about square, 
and half an inch thick, lay the shortening on 
it in rather large slices, leaving a clear margin 
around the outer edges of about an inch; told 
this in toward the centre, and then double the 
pastry together so as to enclose the shortening ; 
roll and told the pastry quickly several times ; 
each fold makes a fresh layer in the pastry; work 
rapidly; do not melt the shortening; bake the 
pastry in a rather quick oven, and it will be light 
and tender. 

Either line an earthen dish entirely or only 
half-way down the sides with the pastry; put in 
the stewed chicken and gravy, cover the pie with 
a top crust, wetting the under crust to make the 
two adhere. Do not pinch or press the outer 
edges of the crust, because that will destroy the 
lavers, but cut them sharply off with a keen- 
bladed knife. Cut several apertures in the top 
crust to permit the escape of steam while the pie 
is being baked. If the top crust is prettily cut 
or ornamented, with figures of flowers and leaves 
made from the pastry, aud then brushed with 
beaten egg before it is baked, the pie will be 
very inviting in appearance. lt should be baked 
in a moderate oven until the crust is done. Lt 
there is any sign of burning, a large sheet of 
thick paper should be rubbed with 
jard and laid double over the pie to protect it 
from the intense heat. The 
less than an hour, and be served hot in the bak- 


buller on 
ple should bake in 


ing dish; as the chicken is already cooked, only 
the crust has to be baked, and the more quickly 
that is done, the more palatable will be the pie. 
The excellence of all pastry depends upon the 
quick, light touch of the baker. After puting 
the pie in the oven, lay the wings and legs of the 
chicken between the bars of a double wice grid- 
iron, well buttered, aud lave them ready to broil 
about the time of finishing the soup, so that they 
will be hot and brown when dinner is ready. 
Broil them quickly, so as to preserve their juice ; 
season them with salt, pepper, and butter, and 
serve them with an orange salad, or guruish them 
with tart oranges sliced, 

An orange salad is made by slicing tart, juicy 
oranges, removing the seeds, arranging them on 
salad dish, and dressing them with salad-oil, 
salt, a squeeze of lemon juice, and a dust of 
Cayenne. 








There Is ho nore delicivus aceolnpa- 
uiment for broiled or roasted poultry or game. 

After the pie is in the oven, peel half a dozen 
sound white potatoes, cut them in slices about 
a quarter of an inch thick, letting them fall into 
When all are 
done, put them into an earthen dish suitable to 
send to table, season them rather highly with 
pepper, salt, and butter, pour over them sutticient 
milk to entirely cover them, and bake tiem for 
about half an hour, or until they are tender. 
Serve them hot in the baking dish. 

Full directions for boiling cabbage and making 
cream sauce were given in No. XIL of this series. 

French candies are made by two methods, the 
simplest of which is given here; the more elab- 
orate formula will be the subject of a subsequent 
article. One ingredient is sometimes difficult to 
obtain—the finely powdered sugar called XXX, 
or confectioner’s sugar; it is as fine and smooth 
as flour. Any good grocer’s jobber will supply 
it; the candy cannot be made successfully with- 
out it. Sift the XXX sugar to insure perfect 
smoothness; separate the white and yolk of a 
fresh egg, and measure the white; add to the 
white an equal measure of cold water ; then grad- 
ually work in the sugar until as much has been 
used as is necessary to form a thick creamy paste 
which can be rolled in the hands without sticking 
to them. This cream is the basis of cream wal- 
nuts and other cream nut and fruit candies. 

To make cream walnuts, remove the nuts from 
the shells, keeping the kernels intact; roll a lit- 
tle ball of the cream candy, put two nuts on op- 
posite sides of the ball, flatten it between them, 
und the confection is made. The candies may be 
used as soon as they are made; they will keep 
good for several days. Other forms of using this 
cream will be given later, 


cold water as they are sliced. 














DISCIPLINE FOR WOMEN 
PUPILS. 
{ tg new female college at Bryn Mawr, near 


Philadelphia, strikes a note of modernity in 
its regulations for the discipline of students. 
Neither the president of the institution nor any 
member of the faculty has ever said to one of 
them, “ You must do so and so,” and after a trial 
of six months no flaw has been discovered in the 
method. The trustees have familiarized them- 
selves with the ideas already in operation in col- 
leges for women, both here and abroad, so that, 
although the institution strikes a note of mo- 
dernity, it does not strike a note of provinecial- 
ity. At 7 o’clock in the morning, all the year 
round, the rising-bell is heard, and at 7.30 break- 
fast is eaten in the refectory. Until 8.45 those 
students wish it may take a walk in the 
grounds, and as these comprise not less than 
forty-two acres, the sense of restraint scarcely 
exists. Precisely at 45 minutes past 8 the young 
women, no one of whom is under sixteen years 
of age, assemble for chapel exercises, although 
not required to do so by the rules. Lectures and 
class-work begin at 9 o’clock, and continue until 
1, when luncheon is served. From 2 until 4 the 
time is occupied wit! work in the laboratory, 
lectures, or recitations, and from 4 until 6 the 
hours are reserved for out-door exercise and for 
the gymnasium, which is supplied with a com- 
plete set of the most recent designs of the appa- 
ratus of Dr. Sargent, of Harvard College, and in 
which especial care is taken to avoid all physical 
strain. Nothing is asked of the pupils which 
would endanger their health. The entire evening, 
after a 6-o’clock dinner, is at their disposal, and 
at 10 «clock they are supposed to retire, and the 


who 








ghts are extinguished in halls and bedrooms. 
“ During the last half year,” said the president, 
Dr. James E. Rhoads, a few days ago, to a repre- 
sentative of this journal, “ the students have been 








so successful in their studies as to give entire 
satisfaction to their professors,and have main- 
tained a high average of health.” 

The freedom allowed these young women ex- 
tends to matters of considerable interest in their 
hours of ease, and contrasts to a marked degree 
with the methods of government that prevail in 
the convent and in the boarding-schvol. The 
pupil is allowed to go to Philadelphia—ten miles 
distant by rail—and do her shopping alone, and to 
receive het gentleme » friends in the parlors of the 
college, when they have sent up their cards. 
may walk freely through the streets of the charm- 
ing village of Bryn Mawr without being overiook- 
ed by a guardian; she may attend any place of 
worship that she chooses, there being in Bryn 
Mawr churehes of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Suptist, Methodist, and Lutheran denominations, 
together with a meeting-house of the Society of 
Friends. She may read what she pleases out of 
working honrs, and may go practically where she 


She 








pleases, although the dormitory known as Merion 
Hall, is under the charge of a woman of refine- 
ment and cultivation who is supposed to take the 
place of a mother to each of the pupils, it being 
the purpose to treat them in all matters as nearly 
as possible as the enlightened mother of the nine- 
teenth century is believed to be in the habit of 
treating het Many mothers, indeed, 
are more rigid in discipline than are the authori- 
ties at Bryn Mawr. 

Cheerfulness is considered as essential to bod- 
ily and mental healtli; and one method of dif- 
fusing a tone of cheerfulness is to act on the as- 
sumption that the young women desire heartily 
to conform their conduct to the customs and 
ways of good society; and it is pertinent to ob- 
serve that during the last half year many of the 
forty-three pupils have visibly increased in weight, 
in color, and in physical vigor. Great care was 
taken in the erection of the buildings to secure 
light and a complete and frequent change of air 
in all the living rooms, and also to keep the heat 
under control. The plan adopted of having one 
large edifice for academic purposes, and separate 
residences around it to accommodate not more 
than fifty students each, has worked in the same 
direction. The first of these residences has been 
nearly filled with students and instructors; and 
in view of the number of applicants for admission 


daughters. 





for the coming year, the trustees have arranged 
to erect another of similar character. 

Of the instructors two noteworthy things may 
be said: first, that each is a specialist in the de- 
partment over which he or she presides. The 
design was to obtain the best instructors—wheth- 
er men or women—that the mone yay ailable could 
command, and the result is that of the ten mem- 
bers of the faculty, seven are men and three are 
women. No woman could be found who was 
qualified to fill the chair of biology, although a 
thorough search was made; on the other hand, 
no man was found as capable of filling the chair 
of botany as is the present incumbent, who has 
studied in the laboratories of Marburg, Gottingen, 
Berlin, and Harvard, and is a graduate of Cornell 
University. In the next place—and this fact is 
particularly noteworthy—the salaries paid the 
women, for the same amount of work, are the 
sume as those paid the men. 





WAKING. 


AR be it from me to assert which of the 





plants that fill our fields and woods is the | 
first to wake from its winter slumbers. Yet I 
know that here in southern New Hampshire there 
is little of spring growth before the alders begin 
to lengthen the stiff brown catkins that have been 
hanging on their branches all the winter p and 
the early-flowering willows and the American a 
pens are certainly little, if any, behind the alders 
in responding to the first touch of summer-like 
airs ; and these three are so abundant that, for 
me, their blossoming marks tie transition from 





winter to spring, so far as vegetation is con- 
cerned 

Little warmth does it take 
inate alder catkins; 
from the 
* pussies” are all along the damp road-side 
somewhat like the 
the aspens in their early stages of growth. So 


to loosen the stam- 
the downy balls push out 
buds, and cheerful 
; and 


those. of 


willow soon the 


willow catkins are 
far, at least, will a very few warm days in early 
spring deck the leafless branches. But perhaps 
now the cold wind sweeps piercingly down from 
the north, and you may watch the catkins on 
the alders, willows, and aspens, if you are botani- 
and see no farther 
At length, however, the wind sets in 
the south, you hear the unceasing clamor of 


cally inclined, day after day, 


progress. 


frogs in the meadow, the sun goes down red at 
night, the brooks overflow, and the usually placid 
river hurries its ripples, whirlpools, and floating 
drift-wood on in haste. Now we must be on the 
alert if we would see Nature arouse herself. Day 
before yesterday the aspens were decked only 
with the stiff gray catkins scarcely longer than 
one’s finger-nail; to-day these catkins hang droop- 
ing as long as a finger, and richly colored by the 


crimson stamens. To-morrow they will have shed 


their pollen, and the crimson glow will have turn 
On the al 
hang clad in orange and brown, long and waving 
in the Perhaps the 
these ear ly blossoms of alders and aspens comes 


ed to ashes. lers the belated catkins 


breeze. attractiveness of 
more from their being harbingers of return 
than 


the long spikes of golden catkins that have de- 





summer from their intrinsic beauty; 


veloped from the pussy willows, and now light 


up the swamps and moist road-sides, are truly 
beautiful. One other shrub we must not pass 
over in noticing these early growths Not so 
conspicuous as those of the aspens, willows, and 


alders, the slender grayish-vellow or fawn-colored 


staminate catkins on the hazel-nut bushes may 
be found loosened while it is yet so cold that 
one’s fingers ache as he examines them, and the 


little star-like tufts of crimson stigmas, indicating 


the fertile flowers from which the hazel-nuts come 


may also be found thus early or a little later by 
looking for them. 
and one tree, at 


Sunday when one meets people hereabouts ré 


Thus we have three shrubs 


least, that blossom before that 


turning from an afternoon walk with their 
es of the first May-flowers 

Next the blossoms fill out the graceful frame 
work of the elms, and the 
swamps to crimson with tl 
Red shoots the latter have in winter, red 
flowers in spring, red fruits in early summer, and 
red, very red, leaves in autumn 
deed ! 


growth of young beeches now when the fi 


bunch 


red maples turn the 


innumerable flow 





ers. 


red maples in 
How strange it seems to come upon a 
esh 
young foliage is beginning to appear on the more 
forward of the forest trees! Draped in their 
pale and spectral dry leaves, they seem like ghosts 
of green trees hovering about their former habi- 
tation: 
* Lo! all grow old and die—but see again 

How on the faltering footsteps of decay 

Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful youth, 

In all its beautiful forms.” 


After the coming of those first 
blossoms on the herbaceous plants— 


well-known 
the much 
sought trailing arbutus, the delicate hepaticas, 
the golden adder’s-tongue nodding on its long 
scape above the mottled leaves, the rich though 
sombre purple trilliums—the thickets, now green, 
are all abloom with the the 
shad-bush. During its flowering-time no one can 
traverse the roads hereabouts and long be un- 
aware of its presence, so frequently may its 
white flowers and reddish-brown or bronze-color- 
ed young leaves be seen by the road-side 


white racemes of 


Bare 
ly escaping a comparison with the pink and white 


beauty with which the scraggiest apple-tree 





can 
little the 
Not so for 
tunate is the wild red cherry, that bears its masses 
of flowers while the orchards are in bloom tis 


adorn itself, these blossoms are for a 
conspicuous flowers of the thickets 


It may be 
distinguished from the black and the choke cher 
ry by the flattish clusters of flowers that come 
forth with or before the leaves, while those of the 


a worthy successor to the shad-bush 


others expand later in narrow racemes termina 
ting leafy branches. You recognize 
these red cherry-trees from afar, as they raise 
their mi 
surprised at their number. 


may now 
sses of white in the low wood, and be 
After walking two 
or three miles in the woods I think that they bear 
the flowers of the day—fruit 


trees not being in 





sight. Surely the hobble-bush, or American 
wayfaring-tree, its aspect as remarka>le as its 
curious names, with its straggling ms and broad 
flat cymes of white flowers, those on the margin 


many times larger than the others, sometimes an 


inch across, will now attract the eve toward the 
cool moist woods. 

Now the birches put on a beauty exceeding 
though transitory and easily overlooked. Through 


the winter the slender little catkins at the 


ends 
of the branches of the white birches have 
rigid and upright. 
of little fingers that have been pointing upward 
in the 
drooped downward. 


been 
Of a sudden these thousand 
have 


woods loosened, 


Very 


lengthened, and 
graceful are the trees 


with their fresh new foliage and golden pen- 
dants; but one should see them at sunset when 
the light is reflected from the many golden 


tassels. As I look at a clump of them from the 
west this evening it seems as if the trees were in 
a shower of molten gold. The catkins cover the 
trees with their perpendicular lines several inch 
es in length. 
golden fluid. 


und beauty! 


The trees seem dripping with a 
Yet how elusive is all this grace 
I remember that once, having been 
asked to bring something from the woods for 
the decoration of an empty fire-place, and hav- 
ing found some birches that with their golden 
pendants and delicate new foliage looked par- 
ticularly beautiful, I hastily thought that I had 
found just what was wanted; but having cut the 
tops from some of the handsomest young trees, I 
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found, when I gathered them up into my hand, 
that what I held was little better than so much 
pea-brush for decorative purposes. So evanes- 
cent is some of Nature’s most delicate beauty. 
The other birches—paper, black, and yellow— 
bear similar catkins, but larger. 

Even thus early some seeds have ripened, and 
Nature has commenced her sowing. The pods 
on the great willow catkins are opening, and the 
downy seeds are being distributed by the winds. 

Near the end of May there is a profusion of 
blossoms on the shrubs and trees. There are 
the dense white racemes of the low choke-cher- 
ries, shorter and denser than those of the large 
wild black cherry-trees, and the latter do not blos- 
som until a week or two later; and before their 
flowers appear we may see the thorn-trees cover- 
ed with their large white flowers. We may admire 
the long, waxy, cylindrical corollas on the blue- 
berry bushes, and the pretty white flowers of the 
choke-berry that enliven the damp thickets. 
late-leafing butternut casts down its long and large 
green catkins, and the clusters of stamens lie un- 
der the bush. Even the sombre evergreens feel 
the influence of the season, Ina favorable year we 
see the pitch-pines decorated with great clusters 
of greenish-yellow catkins, conspicuous against 
the darker foliage. Crush a ripe staminate cat- 
kin of a pine in your hand, and you will not won- 
der that its yellow pollen, as light as dust, carried 
in its abundance by the wind, has given rise to 
stories of showers of sulphur. 

After the pale blossoms of earlier spring, the 
wild azaleas flame in the moist woods. When 
you see the beautiful masses of this flower by the 
road-side among the bright green leaves, you wish 
these flowers more abundant than they are; but 
when you meet the schoolchildren with their 
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JOHN RUSKIN.—Drawn From Lire. 


great bouquets of “ mountain pinks,” or see the 
blossoms in the farm-house windows or in the 
wagons of passing travellers, you wonder that any 
are left to grace the thickets. Let this gay flow- 
er, coming at the end of the last month that 
“wears the gentle name of Spring,” mark the 
end of that awakening period some of whose 
more conspicuous features I have endeavored to 
point out. Far greater pleasure now than that 
from any blossoming is that which the eye receives 
as it looks on the landscape clothed in richest 
green, on the sheen of the foliage as it comes 
from meadow and hill and mountain—the earth 
decked as with a garment—the infinite richness 
and luxuriance of this new life of the fields and 
forests. 





JOHN RUSKIN. 


N R. RUSKIN’S home is on the banks of Con- 
J istone Water, one of the loveliest spots in 
the English Lake District. The front of the house 
looks to the steep hill which has given the name 
of Brantwood to his dwelling; the windows of 
the back look over the waters of the lake through 
a foreground of wood. Across the mere is the 
mountain called the Old Man of Conistone, and 
from the hill can be seen the two distant peaks 





of Fairfield and Helvellyn. The house when Rus. | 
kin purchased it was a mere crumbling shed, but 


under his hands aiterations and additions have 
made it a fit dwelling for the artist and critic 
and philosopher. The main rooms of the house, 
as we have said, look out on the blue waters. 
Every room has something of interest ; there are 
Turners in the drawing-room, a gallery of oil- 
paintings in the dining-room, in the library a 
characteristic collection of books. This room, 


the interior of which is represented in our en- | had been propounded in his writings. 


graving, is long and rather low; over the fire- 
place is a drawing of the Lake of Geneva; on 
either side cases are filled with antiquities and 


specimens of minerals; the other, half concealed | 


by a Madonna of Della Robbia, is filled with his- 
torical works. 
six of them by Turner, and opposite the pictures 
is a small bow-window, in which Ruskin will 
sometimes draw those minute studies of leaf or 
flower which he loves so well. Art and science 
are equally represented in the various articles 
lying about—here a manuscript, there a picture, 
here a section of a stone, there the anatomy of 
a plant. The furniture of the house is not “ ws- 
thetic”; it is strong and substantial, and much 
of it belonged to his father. 

John Ruskin was born in London in the year 
1819, where his father, a Scotchman from the 
fair city of Perth, was a wine-merchant. A most 
exquisite account of his parents, his childhood, 
his early tastes, and the first training of his char- 
acter is given in his own unrivalled style in his 
Preterita ; he records that his mother even went 
to Oxford and staid there during term-time. In 
1843 he published his Modern Painters—a de- 
fence of modern landscape art, especially of the 
paintings of Turner. This work was completed 


in five volumes in 1860. During the preparation | 


of these volumes, which ought to be entitled 
A Treatise on Landscape Painting, the author 
travelled extensively, and produced The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture and The Stones of Venice. 


| Mr. Ruskin, while asserting in his first work the 


superiority of modern to ancient art, in one branch 
at least, was among the first supporters of the 
“ Pre-Raphaelite” school, maintaining that the 
principles of Hunt, Millais, and their comrades 


One wall is devoted to pictures, | 


In 1867 
he was named Rede Professor at Cambridge, in 
1869 Professor of the Fine Arts at Oxford, and 
later Slade Professor. Mr. Ruskin is known, 
however, in other fields than those of art. He 
has written extensively on the subject of political 
economy, and denounces the sordid, money-seek- 
ing tendencies of the age, and that selfish spirit 
that makes one at once forget his duty to God 
and his duty to his neighbor. To a certain ex- 


| tent Mr. Ruskin may be called the head of a 





school, a school of self-denial, honest art, and 
genuine culture. 





Buffet Cover with Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 277. 


Tue écru bolting-cloth ground for this buffet 
cover is hem-stitched an inch wide around the 
edge, and ornamented above the hem with a band 
of drawn-work two inches in width. For this 
open-work the horizontal and perpendicular 
threads are counted off in strands of four threads 
each, and every other strand is clipped at the 
ends and drawn out, the edge being secured with 
button-hole stitches to guard against its fraying. 
The loose checked pattern thus produced is work- 
ed over in point d’esprit with red thread. A wide 
border is embroidered across each end, with the 
narrow part that forms the lower edge carried 
along the sides also, It is executed in cross 
stitch with colored French embroidery thread, the 
colors including three shades each of olive and 
red, and two each of blue and brown. A narrow 
edging of Smyrna lace that is worked in colors is 
sewed around the outside of the cover. 
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Embroidered Twine 
Holder. 


Tas twine holder con- 
sists of a barrel-shaped 
case covered with brown 
leather, resting on an oval 
base covered with the 
same leather. A band of 
the leather lightly em- 
broidered in brown sad- 
dler’s silk and gold thread 
forms the decoration. 


Spring and Summer 
Bonnets.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tuer cream-colored Milan 
straw bonnet of which 
two views are given in 
Figs. 1 and 2 is bound 
with narrow straw galloon 
at all the edges. A large 
heart-shaped jet ornament 
is placed at the middle of 
the front, in the midst of 


a coronet of yellow prim- Figs. 1 and 2.—Straw Bonnet. 
roses, and is surmounted Front AND Back. 


by a long-looped bow of 
black velvet ribbon. Strings of the same ribbon cross and recross 
the back of the bonnet, and are tied in a short bow on one side. 

Fig. 3 is a black straw round hat, the curved brim of which is 
edged with a band of yellow straw, and faced inside with black 
velvet. A series of loops of straw-colored ribbon forms a high 
trimming at the front. Below this is a black velvet scarf, which 
passes around the crown and is fastened at one end with a number 
of small gilt pins. A cluster of three black ostrich plumes droops 
over the front. 

The flower bonnet, Fig. 4, is composed of flat velvet blossoms, pale 
yellow on one side and cream white on the other side of the crown 
of the bonnet. The edge is bound with black velvet, over which a 
jet border is set. A fall of black lace is around the front, and 
partially veils two yellow velvet roses which are placed toward the 
left side. A cluster of fern fronds falls from under the lace over 
the crown, and a bow of green velvet ribbon is placed lower down. 
Two black lace scarfs form the strings. 
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Empromerep Taste Scarr. 





Fig. 2.—CasHMERE AND Srrirep Vetiver Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


r, 3.—Straw Rocxp 


Har. 


Cashmere and 
Striped Velvet 
Dress. 

THE model here illus- 
trated is a combination 
dress of brown cash- 
mere and a striped fab-. 
ric having shaded brown 
velvet stripes on a cham- 
ois-colored ground. All 
the visible part of the 
skirt is faced with the 
striped fabric. A broad 
box pleated striped pan- 
el is on the left side of 
the skirt, lapping over 
the edge of the long 
cashmere drapery that 
hangs on the sides and 
back ; the front drapery 
is open, hanging in deep 
curved folds from the 
left hip to the foot on the 
right side. The basque 
has a V-shaped striped 
plastron in the front and 
back, with surplice folds on both sides of it. The folds termi- 
nate under a bodice-shaped ornament of bronze bead passemen- 
terie. Bead ornaments are also on the sleeves and front drapery. 


Fig. 4.—FLower Bonnet. 


Table Scarf—Linen Embroidery and Lace. 

Tue scarf is composed of twelve-inch squares of heavy white 
linen, which are embroidered and connected to one another by a 
band of linen torchon lace insertion; the whole is surrounded 
by similar insertion and an edging to match. The embroidery 
on the squares is worked in glazed white linen thread of two 
thicknesses. All the outlines are defined in rope stitch with a 
double thread of the thicker glazed linen, and the interior of 
the figures is filled in with hem-stitching in the finer thread. 
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[See Fig. 2.] Drawn. Work 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHA TE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC. 
Senp to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence. 
R.L, for pamphlet. Mailed free.—[{Adv.} 





Scort's Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oi] with Hypo- 
P yhosphites acts both as food and medicine. It not only 

ives flesh and strength by virtue of its own nutritious 
proj erties, but creates an appetite for food that builds 
up the wasted body.—{Adv. 





ADVERTISHEMEN'LIS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ia therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in bealth. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOW 70 BE BEAUTIFUL! 


THIS SECRET HAS by SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLV 


by the Parfumerie ae E CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


a not only beauti- 
omplexion ; also, 
traneparency. Itis 
leading belles of 
and is recommend- 
cians. Satisfaction 
ey refunded. I)’ ex 


Ma 
Veloutine retstisica iso, Pace Powder. 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 


THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented. 









fies but purifies the 
produces a brilliant 
endorsed by the 
Europe & America, 
ed by leading physi- 
guaranteed or mon- 
$1.50 per box 












Renowned throughout the world ; pr lee (with accom- 


panying preparations), $2 
Mammaurial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle 
tusma, for removing supe rfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 
Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desir- 
able color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 
burnine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 








Magic Hair Tonic, #1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying speci: ulties. 

Mammarial Balm not only develops the bust but 
improves the form wherever applied, and also pos- 
itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West Lith St., three doors from Macy’s. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER ! 


**A Discovery as ) Ration as Vaccination.” 


Will permanently cure Ca- 
arrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
||and Incipient Consumption. 








a, ~~ Used the same as an ordi- 
_ inary pillow. No pipes or 
tubes. Perfectly safe to the 
~- inost delicate, The testimony 
OS to ite results is beyond all 
question, as attested by the 
experience of thousands. For 
further information, call or send for Descriptive Book 
and Testimonials, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
25 East 14th Street, New York. 
Mary Orrior: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Curoaeo Orriog: Central Music Hall, State and Ran- 
dolph Streets. 


ALL NIGHT INUAL ATK IN. 
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BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID 


~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+-- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


NOW READY, the Sprive number of my CATA- 
LOGUE, containing illustrations and descriptions of 
FANCY WORK, LUSTRA PAINTING, etc. 
Price for Home Beavuttrct and Surrtement, 25c. 5 
for SuprLement only, Lic. 

Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York City. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—(878. 














STAMPING PATTERNS 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

To show style and quality of our designs,we are put- 
ting up a package of 1§ Extra Size Patterns,suitable for 
Paisxtine or Emprorrry, with Box of Dark and Light 
Powders, 2 Pads, and directions for Inpriasie Stamp- 
ine, With Book of Instructions on the Kensineron 
and Lustra Painting, for $1.25 (worth $2.15). Call or 
address PATTEN PUR. CO., Manufacturers 
pud Designers, 38 West 14th St., New York. 





VOLUME XIX., NO. 17. 





ALL THE RACE. | 


This fabric is particularly 
desirable for dress wear, it 
a got crease and will, 
oe by washing, ever 
aining the Crazy effect 





Opened in White, Cream, and Beau- 
tifal Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade-mark ticket. 


ART *.*° ART 
20 Cts. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


A colored study of Chrysanthemums, or Mermet roses, or 
a Marine, or Autumn Scene, with a copy of the ART INTER- 
CHANGE, full of de signs fur painting and embroidery for 


TWENTY CENTS. 


Three beautiful colored plates, viz: Jaequeminot Roses, 
Afternoon Tea (figure sketch,) by Perey Moran: and Slee 
ing Cupids, together with lovely Pans 
front and other novel designs, in black 

work, and six copies of the ART INTEKCHANGE for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Full mare circulars, 4 cer 
Bo: THE ART INTER ANGE, 37 W. 22d St., N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, 
Tapestries, 

Mexican.and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 












Hand Embroideries, and 


} Pariors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 





CURE "i: DEAF 


Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED. CU eee EaR_ Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, « yerform the 
work of the natural drum Invisible, ~ ortable and 
aware in pomtion, All cc mversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 853 bene N.Y. 


— CURIOUS ADVER’ RTISEME 
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T 7 a hl 
RICH NOVELTIES. 

We are displaying a magnificent 
collection of High-Class Paris Styles 
in Fancy Silks and Satins, Brocade 
Velvets and Plushes, Beaded Gazes, 
etc., for combinations and garniture ; 
also, an extensive variety of Rich 
and Medium Qualities in Paris Wool 
Dress Goods in plain and figured ef- 
— suitable for Street and House 

ear. 


D al ) 
Sroadovay AS 19th ét. 
c 


If yon wish to kee P posted i in the very batons styles, 
get L9A cLA MO &. No Dressmaker 
can afford to be we cs it. 
colored plates and all the new Paris Fashions. Order 
of newsdealer, or send 35c, for sample copy, to 


W. J. MORSE, 6 East 14th st. N. ¥. 





“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural cust’ & ir, 
guarnt “becom 





Each No. contains five | 


who wear their =z oart J $6 } 


up, accordin we size and color. 
pg dg te = ask, with prep’n 
2; Hair Cosmetics op 
sent COD. an or Send to 
the m'fr for Ilust’d Price-L'sts 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 


TOILETTE DES DAMES. 
Ladies: A perfectly natural, fresh, and lovely com- 
plexion is the result 





powder or cream 
Rose Powder, which is not affected by perspiration 
or washing. 
ers. Price 50 cents. 
mailed free,on receipt of postage stamp by Mime. 
LEWENBERG, 258 West 23d St., N. ¥. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 
right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed freee TRUE & CO., Angusta, Maine. 


ENT OF 100 YEARS AGO II 











PEARS SOAP 











gives 
come 
plexions 
as 
ynto 
new 


milk 

and 

ripe 
cherries 


Comely dames, brave squires, pretty little misses 
& smart little masters, regularly use 


EARS SOAP 


Pears —Soapmaker to ye King 
Pears Soap can be bought atall ye shopps 








border, for veils. 


be much worn in the early spring. 
draping, while firm in texture. 
undoubtedly prove a favorite.— Delineator, 





PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Among the new materials especially commended is the Clairette, also shown with a 
This soft, dainty fabric seems impervious to hardship, and while light 
in weight, is sufficiently black to be assumed even in deep mourning. 


Convent Cloth will 


Gypsy Cloth is an étamine, fine and artistic in 
The Pansy is a soft twill, fine and beautiful, and will 





Sold by Druggists and fancy-goods deal- | 
N. B.—Samples and testimonials 


of using Mme. Lewenberg’s | 
famons Pastilles de Florence (white or tinted), as | 
For paleness or sallowness, nse | 


‘ 


Webs 


oS pNEg2 Om, 

ONY. | 

Offer this season exceptional and unprecedented 
Bargains in their 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT.. 


Consisting of 
LACE, TURCOMAN, ANTIQUE, 
'NILLE, MADRAS, and SWISS, éc., 
CURTAINS. 


CHE. 


SILK TAPESTRIES, PLUSHES, 
RAW-SILK COVERINGS, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH CRETONNES, &e. 





SPECIAL: 

400 Pair Antique Lace Curtains, regular price 
$4.00 per pair, for $1.9 

Raw-Silk Furniture Covering, regular prise 
$1.00 per yard, for ¢7c. 

Holland Window Shades, 36 x 72, with fringes, 
put on best Spring Rollers, ready for use, 34c. 

1400 Smyrna Door-Rugs, worth $1.00, for 56c. 





They have opened their new 


BOYS’ SUIT DEPT.. 


And offer the very nattiest, cutest things for little 
men to be found in this market, at prices guaran- 
teed lower than any other house. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 


A Good Combination, 





the PATENT ELASTIC WAIST BANDS in 
our Boys’ Pants, and our Shirt Waists, with 
REINFORCED BANDS—will be appreciated 
by MOTHERS as wellasthe BOYS—prevents 
tearing off the buttons, saves button-holes, 
and are very much more comfortable to wear 
than the ordinary styles. 

OUR NLW SPRING STYLES OF BOYS’, 
GIRLS’ AND BABIES’ CLOTHING are now 
ready, including everything from HATS TO 
SHOES, at very low prices for reliable goods. 

lllustrated catalogue sent free on application. 


BEST & CO. 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR, 


60 & 62 WEST 23D ST. 
HOW CAN LADIES WEAR 


Such ugly, unbe- 
coming, wiggy 
looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the same expense, 
2 they can get 

‘Waves ‘and Front 

pieces particularly 
adapted to the style of 
, every lady, and which 
y are the correct Fashion, s0 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re 
quired. Twenty different 
arieties to select from. Send 
for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
it is the finest work on fashion 
able hair - dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 
My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rough skin, and 
pimples. Is superb, and without 
a rival. Price, $1.00 a Box— 
mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
the best Powder in nee, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50¢. a box— 
mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50e. and $1.00 a Bottle—not muilable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, 82.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond. 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a BotUle—not muailable. 

-rices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MRS. C, THOMPSON, 240 5th . Ave., N.Y. 











Trompson Wave. 


Side 
Patented Feb. 6, 1877.) 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
i) a ec a o Box 1654, New York. 
In New York by a lady 
SHOPPING "iho! 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 





\ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
a¥i 42 West 23d St, N. 1. City. Send for Circular, 








APRIL 24, 1886. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








GREAT SALE 


UPHOLSTERY. 


149 pairs Koran Portiéres, in gold, bine, olive, 
and crimson, with fringe, worth $9.00 per 


OF 


pair $4.95 

75 pairs Turcoman Portiéres, .in blue and red, 

handsome dado, fringed, worth $7.00 per pair. 2.85 
189 pairs Scotch Lace Curtains, taped edge, 

side border, 344 yards long, worth $2.50 per 

WI 0 ics dcibvieres’ 1.25 
360 yards 54-inch Madras ¢ urtaining, rich 

colorings, worth $1.00 per yard. 60e. 
150 Smyrna Rugs, best goods made, worth 

$1.25 each.... 69e. 
160 pairs Nottingham L ace Curtai ns, 349 yards 

jong, 50 inches wide, and worth $2.00.. $1.05 


We have a separate and distinct department for 
Upholstery Goods, complete in all its details. Fine 
goods at low prices. Immense variety. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway : and 14th Street, New York. 


"To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Armstrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c, will buy one ounce,which would cost 









FASHIONABLE FURS & CHOICE SKINS 





One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. | 


Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
mickage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal not THE 
SRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK ©0., 621 


Market St., Philadelphia, l’a.; or, 469 Broadway 





OWNER OF THE CELEBRATED PAINTING, 


"A RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST,” 


Cc. W. SCHUMANN, 24 John Street, New 


York | 


City, Dealer in and Importer of Gems, Precious | 


Stones, Pearls, and Fine Watches. Also, 
Artistic and Unique Jewelry made to order on the 


premises. Every article guaranteed by the 


Established over thirty years. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
pe after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 

Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after rand ad- 
mired. ‘he best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of F ine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 SIxTH Avenue, New York. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


house 





Exceptionally delightful. June to December. High- 
est Reference. For Circulars address 
MRS. GASHERIE DE WITT, Belleville, N. J. 


_Pe reonal intervie ws in | New York City, 


For Private > Theatric als, T's bleaue, Panto- | 
mimes, Recitations, and Readings, Cha- | 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods, Cata- 
logues free. Address TTAROLD ROOR- 


BACH, 9 Murray St., New Youk. (Mention this paper.) 
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Bridal Outfits. | 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suztts 
and Underz 


Vear. 





LAprres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


3roadway and Twentieth St., N. Y¥ 








EPPS’S., 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA] 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


Ss. TT. TAYLOR’s 


strated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 

The cheapest Fashion Journal published. 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 
Anti-Shine removes 


SHINY CLOTHE all shine or gloss caused 


by wear, from silks, satins, worsted goods, &c. Does 
not injure the finest fs ubric. Satisfs action guaranteed or 
money refunded. Price 5 0c. 3 packages for $1, 2 
paid Address HOW ARD THI RBER, Buffalo, N i Ee 








TO 





YELLOWS and Cushions filled with fragrant “ Fir 
buds” from the Maine forests, possess wonderful 
health-giving properties, and exhale a pleasant and 
lasting perfume. Agreeable to every one. Write for 

descriptive circular to OWEN MOORE CO., 
505 | und 507 Congress 8 St., ,P *ortl: ind, Ms nine. 


Send before you buy for a description of 
stamping outfits, ‘| are better than any 
you see advertised. catalogue of 3000 de- 
Price list free. . P. Pray, Lynn, Mass. 
Waste embroidery silk, large box, 25 cents, 
Kensington floss, 25 cts per doz. Assorted 
embroidery silk 25 sk’ns for 13 cents. Large 
ball tinsel, 11 cts. By mail. W. P. Pray, Lynn, Mass. 

TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beantifnl Scrap - Pictures, 
no two alike, F. WHITENG, 50 Nassau St, N. Y. 


signs, 25 cts 





Single | 





AT THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 
163 Regent St., LONDON. 


 PHE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF | 
BENTLEW’S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


contains illustrated and very explicit instructions for 


MAKING FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


and a new thing in decorative work, called 
LAVA WORK, 
NEW STITCHES IN DRAWN WORK. 
The Quarterly, enlarged to 36 pages, contains over 
400 illustrations of Stamping Designs, Fancy Articles, 
etc., and reduced Price-list. 
Single Copies, 25 cts. Subscription One Year 50 cts. 


Every lady that does Fancy Work needs i 


BENTLEY'S ART-NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, New York. 


OPIUM MORPHINE HABITS 
quickly and painlessly cured 
athome. Free Trial Course 
toall. HUMANE REM- 
ED 


Y CO., Lafayette, Ind. 


With 


iw ANTE D for indispensable household 
article. $2" Send 2-cent stamp for sample. 
Ob N TS are & CO., 202 William St., New York. 


BLACK SILKS. 


ALL-SILK 


21-inch 


TRICOTINE, a popular 
material for dresses, at 81.18; worth $1.50 
21-inch BLACK SATIN RHADAMES, Lyons 


manufacture, at $1. 23. 
22-inch LYONS BLACK C 
Puri 


ket valine, 


ACHEMIRE SILK, 
Dyk, Satin finish, at $1.48 3 actual mar 
2 iM) 

The above are the finest LVONS weaves 
unequalled for beauty and finish. 


Of 23d 


Le Boutillier | ioe 
| Street, 
Brothers, — | NEW YORK. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the 
remedy tor re moving ra 


only unfailing 


ically and permanently ali ar 


noving disfigurements a the Lips, Cheek 
Chin, Arms, &c., withont injt the Skin. [Lae 
may address Mme JULIAN, Ne ) 44 ust 25th St.; N.Y. 





YURSHEEDT'S STANDAR 


FASHIONABLE 


——ADAPTED 


METROPOLITAN 


SPECIALTIES. 


THE 


FASHIONS. 


TO 


EVERY LADY who regards FASHION and ECONOMY 
should send three cents in postage stamps for specimen 


number of DESCRIPTIVE 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


which are 


issued quarterly, or twelve cents yearly subscription. 


“ Embroideries, ” 
‘Ruchings,” 


“ Laces,” 


‘ Applique,” 


‘ Braids,” 
&c. 


Tuckings,” 
&c.. 


IMPORTANT!! 


Ladies who desire to procnre our Illustrated Fashion Sheets and Supple 


plements have only to cnt he f 
lowing, and enclose stamps (3 cents if for one issue, or 12 cents for a year’s subscription), and se to TUE 
KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK CITY. 

Ture Kursuxevt Manvracrverrne Co., New Yorx Crry. 
Gent LeMen :—Please send me your Descriptive Publications containing the Illustrations of yon Spe 


and Novelties, for which find enclosed . 


- cents in postage stamps 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. “ Now, CHILDREN, TELL ME, PLEASE, WHAT SAMSON. WAS 
NOTED FOR?” CHILDREN, “STRENGTH.” 
TEACHER. “ AND MOSES?” CHILDREN, “ MEEKNEss.” } 
TEACHER. “AND SOLOMON ?” CHILDREN. “ WispoM.” 
TEACHER. “ AnD Jos?” LITTLE MAY. “I KNOW; BOILs.” 








LL 






































ENRAGED PATIENT. “ My HORRORS, sfR, YOU HAVE PULLED 
ONE OF MY GOOD TEETH!” 


UNCLE JOHN (telling @ ghost story very impressively). “‘ Now 
MR, SMITH DIED, AND THEY BURIED HIM DEEP DOWN IN THE 

DENTIST. ** AN—AH—I'M VERY SORRY. BUT DON’T GET EX- COLD DARK GROUND; BUT THAT EVENING, AS THE FAMILY WERE 
CITED, MY DEAR FELLOW; I WON'T CHARGE YOU ANYTHING FOR SITTING SOLEMNLY AROUND THE FIRE, WHAT SHOULD THEY SEE 
THAT.” GLIDE IN BUT THE TALL GAUNT FIGURE OF MR. SMttTH—” 

PRACTICAL JOHNNIE. “Why, UncLe Jonn, I THOUGHT 
YOU SAID MR, SMITH DIED AND WAS BURIED?” 





MAUD (reading title of picture). “* A HUNT’—AFTER LEECH. WHAT KIND OF AN ANIMAL DO YOU 
SUPPOSE A LEECH Js, CLARA ?” 
CLARA (doubtfully). ** On, I DON’T KNOW,. SOMETHING LIKE A FOX, | SHOULD THINK.” 


[A fact. 



































PROPRIETOR (to clerk). “WELL, Wuireny, I Guess THE 
FIRST THING YOU MAY DO THIS MORNIN’ IS TO TAKE THEM TEN- 
CENT COLLARS AN’ SMOKE UM UP A LITTLE, AN’ PUT UM IN THE 
WINDER WITH THIs CARD I'VE WRITTEN. I WANT TO SELL UM 
OPF, IF I KIN, "FORE THEY GIT OUT OF STYLE.” 
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ABOUT. “i HAD IT LAST NIGHT.’ 
“Tes ON THE MANTEL-PIECE,” REPLIED MRs. TOWsER. “1 COVERED IT WITH PLUSH TO-DAY, GENTLEMA 
44D PAINTED SOME FLOWERS ON IT, ISN'T IT LOVELY ?” 








“WHAT AS BECOME OF THE BOOT-JACK 2” SAID TOWSER, SAVAGELY, AS HE KNOCKED THINGS GENTLEMAN (who has given tramp temporary employment.) ‘WHY DON’T YOU GO TO WORK?” 
: TRAMP, “I WouLpD, sir, IF | HAD THE TOOLS.” 

N. ‘WHAT TOOLS DO YOU WANT?” 

TRAMP. “KNIFE AND FORK, SIR.” 
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